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THE TWO ROADS. 


“ We reach a spot, O gentle friend! 
In life’s young pilgrim days, 
Where heaven and hell within contend, — 
The parting of the ways.” 


THERE are three decisive epochs in our human life. When, 
where, and with what surroundings, a person is born, under 
what roof and by what hands his cradle has been rocked, 
will inevitably have a plastic influence over all his future 
development. ‘Had they changed cradles, they might have 
changed characters and epitaphs,” was written of two persons 
who came to their graves, one in peace and honor, the other 
with defeat and failure. Not so, however. We are prone 
to exaggerate the power which circumstances have in our 
moral training, and to make character the mere resultant of 
the physical forces which projected us into being. This is 
the monstrous fallacy of Mr. Buckle; and it re-appears in 
Draper’s “ Intellectual Development of Europe.” It is the 
new form of fatalism which puts the soul in bondage to mat- 
ter, when materialism presents about the only power for 
belief and worship. Birth, with all its concomitants, heredi- 
tary and circumjacent, will certainly give texture and coloring 
to all the externals of our life and character; but they cannot 


decide the intrinsic character itself, since there are spiritual 
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forces which re-act upon the physical sometimes with mighty 
energy to shape and combine them anew. 

Death is another epoch of our being, whose power over us 
we are prone fearfully to exaggerate. That somehow it is to 
decide the eternal destiny of the soul ; that somehow all the 
laws of our being are then to be reversed or broken up, and 
the conditions of our happiness or woe determined by arbi- 
trary appointment, and not by unchanging laws, —the same 
before death or after, — has been the delusion of superstitious 
minds in all ages. One moment’s rational reflection should 
convince any one, that death, too, can affect only the externals 
of our life and character. It touches not the centres of our 
being. Its changes are physical, not spiritual. It is a vastly 
important epoch, as affecting us outwardly and visibly, to be 
contemplated as the traveller contemplates a new opening in 
his pathway ; changing his horizon, and commanding a new 
expanse where all before was wonder and mystery. 

There is, however, another epoch of our history, where the 
changes are not external, but radical; not temporal, but eter- 
nal: and this third epoch, where all our fears ought to be 
gathered and centred, is the very one which is most neglected. 
It is where a man comes to ‘‘the parting of the ways,” and 
chooses finally the road he will travel. It is called by differ- 
ent names, —repentance, conversion, self-consecration, the 
new birth; but, under all these, the one essential reality is the 
same. ‘lo every man that has a probation, there comes a 
time when he chooses what end and object he will live for. 
He decides under what class of motives he will act; and, hav- 
ing decided, they draw him with more than magnetic force, 
and determine, not the externals of his character, but the 
intrinsic and central life of all his being. The circumstances 
under which this is done are not important. The thing itself 
is of everlasting moment. It may be with the spasms of a 
Methodist conversion; it may be in the calmest moment ‘of 
thought and contemplation ; it may be very early in the pro- 
cess of our education, when the moral will of the child bends, 
and gives up to the Eternal Will that henceforth sways it as 
the wave the lily on its bosom. It all comes back to the 
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same thing: self in all its specious forms is renounced, and 
God is chosen, — God as he comes to us in his Christ, claim- 
ing all our service; coming with the two opposite alterna- 
tives presented, — “ He that is not for me is against me, and 
he that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” 

There is a kind of preaching which ignores this eternal 
distinction between Christ on the one hand, and self on the 
other; which regards men, however depraved, as only saints 
in the rough, destined by the necessary tendencies of human 
nature to emerge out of this hard covering into angelic frui- 
tion and glory. Sin is only a marring and wrinkling of the 
rind: it does not reach to the core and essence of the soul. 
Men are to be developed upward under general culture and 
an educational process, that the saint and the angel may be 
released. It is some proof, we think, of the utter shallowness 
of this theory, that no preaching or culture under it ever con- 
verted a single soul, or produced any radical change in human 
character. At best, it only covers up a man’s selfishness, 
and smooths it over with a show of respectable moralism ; 
but it cannot even do that with men who have gone down 
into the depths of sin. These men know that such a euphe- 
mistic gospel as this is as powerless to save them as the 
moonbeams of a winter’s night are powerless to melt the 
snows. ‘They know that it must be a gospel which cleaves 
their being asunder, bringing the divine law within the 
consciousness in its dazzling holiness, and setting the divine 
splendors face to face with their own unchanged and unsancti- 
fied nature. They know that this self is not to be developed, 
but. altogether renounced; and that, until this is done, all 
changes are only on the surface, and reach not the fountains 
of the heart to cleanse and to heal. They know, that until 
the promised Holy Spirit comes, cleaving down and melting 
in its fires this self which before had been the central motive 
and spring of all their conduct, enthroning God in its place, 
and making him the motive and end, their moralism, if with- 
out gaps and rents, is at best but a beautiful shell. This gos- 
pel, which comes first with a two-edged sword to divide and 
cleave asunder, showing that in human nature which is to 
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be renounced, denied, and crucified, and showing the Christ 
so revealed as to be made a new power within, transforming 
with sovereign energy, has changed the worst men into the 
most devoted Christians, and, in all ages, wrought the greatest 
miracles in proof of Christianity. 

“What did you think of the sermon?” was the question 
coming out of church after an able preacher had delivered his 
message. Answer: “Oh! well enough; but the man didn’t 
speak as if he had any thing at stake.” That is just the de- 
fect of all preaching which aims only at superficial, but not 
at radical changes. You see by his eye and tone, before he 
has uttered ten words, how the preacher estimates his call- 
ing. We have a great deal of cant about earnestness. There 
is no pulpit earnestness which is profound and real, unless 
the preacher sees “ the parting of the ways.” It will not be 
loud nor boisterous, nor careful about mannerism, for the very 
reason that it bears a message of life and death. but it will 
be pervaded, unconsciously perhaps, by that tone of ineffable 
concern so marked in all the discourses of the Saviour, whose 
open vision disclosed the two roads out of time into eternity, 
both thronged with immortal travellers. If his preachers see 
men as he did, not a promiscuous throng to be developed by 
self-tendencies, but all going on to a point which marks the 
parting of the roads, the weakest man, with a still small voice, 
will have a message which will pierce to the inward ear, to 
alarm, persuade, and win to the heavenly paths. He will see 
through all the shams and shows of life, whither its rapid 
travellers are going: whereas the preacher, without his 
vision, and deceived by surface appearances, may try to be 
earnest, but his hearers will know and feel that “he has 
nothing at stake ;” he may try to be eloquent, but it will be 
the eloquence which Dr. Channing compares with the north- 
ern blast of winter, “ which freezes as it roars.” : 

The three eras in human life, which mark our birth into 
the world, our decisive moral choice, and our exit out of it! 
Only the second named affects vitally one’s character and des- 
tiny. Death is not the entrance-gate to heaven or hell. 
Before that event, every man who has passed through his 
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earthly probation has by internal assimilation been formed 
into the image of the one or the other. Death simply re- 
moves the veilings of our mortal existence, and shows us 
already among the blessed or the unblessed societies. The 
call of Christ is self-consecration to God and humanity ; and 
the point where that call comes to us distinct and audible, to 
be obeyed or rejected, marks “ the parting of the ways.” 


‘“ ADESTE FIDELES.” 


A NEW SONG TO AN OLD THEME AND TUNE. 
(Portuguese Hymn.) 
ATTEND, all ye faithful, your Leader’s command ! 
His trumpet is sounding on sea and on land ; 
The cross in his banner is blazing afar ; 
His armies are marshalled for labor and war. 


Put on then, ye faithful, the arms of the Lord, — 
Salvation your helmet, the Spirit your sword ; 

With truth and the gospel your sinews be steeled ; 
Be justice your breastplate, and faith be your shield. 


What soldier of Jesus shall shrink from his side, 

By armies though threatened, by perils though tried ? 
Our Captain we'll follow to conflict and death, 

And shout in his triumph while yielding our breath. 


The hosts of the alien with terror shall view 
The ranks undismayed of his followers true : 
His anthems of glory our shouts shall begin, 
While charging resistless the legions of Sin. 


And when to our prowess each traitor shall yield, 
And, laden with spoils, we return from the field, 
To Jesus our laurels we’ll gratefully bring, 
Exalting the name of our conquering King. 


Dear Captain triumphant, we offer to thee 
The heart of the faithful, the arm of the free: 
Thy word be our guide in thy warfare below, 
And ours be the glory thy promises show ! 
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THE SUBORDINATION OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. 


Tue different provinces of science and religion have been, in 
recent days, set forth in such terms as to make them alto- 
gether too strongly antagonistic; and any reconciliation of the 
two seems to be regarded by some leading minds as a hope- 
less problem. Let each go their own way, it is said. Let 
science pursue the path of rigid investigation of natural phe- 
nomena ; let it ignore all mere hypothesis, even the hypothe- 
sis of a Deity ; let it confine itself to what the senses recognize, 
and not pretend to know more. Thus the whole realm of 
alleged spiritual existences is alien to Science: she neither 
affirms nor denies any thing about them. Here let Religion 
step in; let her assume the sublime office, to announce God ; 
let her declare what Science can never be enlightened enough 
to perceive. Faith alone could ever have known that there 
isa God. “ By faith, not by sight,” the Christian is to walk, 
if he would ever know the glories of the unseen world. 
There is something in these conclusions welcome to those 
who would gladly be spared the necessity of reconciling sci- 
ence and religion. If their departments are so wholly 
distinct, how can they ever interfere with each other? Each 
arrives, by its own method, at perfectly legitimate results ; 
although each may recognize nothing of the other’s truths. 
When, however, we come to apply these views and principles 
to particular cases, some grave defects are found in them. 
In theory, we may make science and religion entirely inde- 
pendent of each other; but, practically, this is often impossi- 
ble. Suppose, for example, the question of miracles is 
brought up. Science is more and more committed to the 
decision, or, to speak more exactly, most scientific men are, 
that there are no miracles (in any distinctive sense of the 
word), and can be none. It may, indeed, use more modest 
language, and say, “ We do not know of any;” but the 
meaning is well understood to be essentially the same. So 
far as they are scientific men, they have nothing to do with 
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alleged miracles, — they studiously ignore them: they would 
expect to have their reputation as men of science seriously 
damaged, if, on scientific grounds, they should avow their 
belief in miracles. But as Christian believers, or, to speak 
more definitely, as believers in the authenticity of the Gospel 
narratives, they must admit that certain deeds were wrought 
by Jesus of Nazareth, which cannot without violence be de- 
prived of a supernatural character. What, then, is to be done? 
Plainly here is a conflict, a clashing of two rival interests ; 
and one or the other must yield before there can be peace. 
One thinks, that, as a man of science, he must look at least 
with distrust, if not with contempt, upon all stories of mira- 
cles; but he sits down to read the New Testament with the 
faith of his childhood, and, behold! his science is confronted 
with a new order of facts. Shall it deny them to be facts? 
Then where is his faith? It must either retire to some new 
stronghold, or else he must boldly affirm, “Science is wrong, 
and faith is right: I declare myself on the side of faith.” 
Instead of saying, therefore, that science and religion are 
wholly independent of each other, the true doctrine seems to 
us to be, that science is subordinate to religion. Miracles 
may be believed for legitimate reasons, in spite of the objec- 
tions of science: for there is a higher court of appeal; viz., 
religion ; and that which is impossible to a purely naturalistic 
view becomes altogether probable to faith. 

To declare that religion and science must be in perpetual 
conflict, that their dicta are irreconcilably opposed to each 
other, that to devote one’s self to science is to forsake God, 
that to become religious involves the abdication of all scienti- 
fic rights and privileges, — these are among the most poisonous 
of the infidelities of the day. They are apparently made in 
the interests of faith ; at least, they sometimes are so: and yet 
they really put weapons into the hands of those who would 
assail the foundations of all faith. ‘Our holy religion,” said 
Hume, “is built, not upon reason, but upon faith.” Who 
can fail to see that this was but mock-reverence? Who can 
doubt that his meaning was, Christianity is built upon — no- 
thing? So, at the present day, if you tell the man of science 
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that religign is not in the least dependent upon his researches, 
and cares nothing for them, his secret thought, if not his open 
speech, will probably be, “So much the worse for religion !” 
Yes, so much the worse, say we too. Religion is not only 
the highest, but the most comprehensive, of all the interests 
of man. It therefore includes science, not excludes it. ‘Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam.” is the purpose it would impress upon 
every human pursuit. It levies contributions upon every 
branch of knowledge and industry for the building of a holy 
temple to the Lord; and this temple is to become even 
more beautiful and majestic, as, one after another, the wise 
men come hither to bring their gifts. When we say, there- 
fore, that religion includes science, we mean that scientific 
truths, rightly interpreted and applied, confirm and illustrate 
the doctrines of religion. As the most important of all in- 
stances, let us see how it is with the existence of God. It is 
very true, that science, in and of itself, would never find out 
God ; and this has been abundantly verified by the course of 
modern materialism. Confining the use of the term to physi- 
cal science, we see that there has been an increasing tendency 
among scientific men to the rejection of a personal God. 
With some, this is simply involved in their rejection of all 
spiritual being; that is, they are atheists because they are 
materialists. With others, not disinclined to admit the fact 
of spirit, a personal God is displaced by impersonal law. 
Their researches disclose to them everywhere the prevalence 
of order, regularity, invariable sequence; but of cause they 
speak timidly, and of “final causes” with not a little con- 
tempt. ‘ Post hoc, ergo propter hoc,” is an antiquated logic. 
“Design” and “contrivance” are mere unwarranted hypo- 
theses to the new physicists. Treatises of natural theology 
assume what they pretend to prove. Nature, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized, never so much as whispers the word 
“God.” Certainly all this seems to indicate that physical sci- 
ence, even if not absolutely hostile to religion, can be of little 
use to it. But once admit the proper subordination of sci- 
ence, and this apparent indifference and hostility are removed. 
Whatever takes us even but a part of the way on our jour- 
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ney, surely helps us to the journey’s end. The railroad must 
stop at the sea-shore ; but the steamer bears a heavier freight 
across the trackless deep, because it was easier to come to the 
place of embarking. As the natural is first, and then the 
spiritual ; as the exercise of the senses must precede that of 
the intellect: so science, in a true order, would lead one up to 
the heights of religion. ‘Thus while it is still true that sci- 
ence, independently of religion, knows no God, yet, as the 
‘“‘handmaid of religion,” it may wonderfully enlarge our con- 
ceptions of him, — those conceptions themselves being else- 
where derived. Cowper is hardly an authority with those 
who are justly indignant at his contempt for natural science. 
But his oft-quoted line is pertinent here : — 


“ Acquaint thyself with God, and thou shalt taste his works.” 


“The heavens declare the glory of God ;” but it requires an 
instructed eye to see it. Just as natural sight involves far 
more than receiving the image of an object on the retina, 
and there are persons with their eyes open, whose inattentive- 
ness renders them blind to many things daily passing before 
them ; so spiritual vision is necessary to interpret the facts of 
science, and put its letters in such order that they shall spell 
God. Art helps us unquestionably to see more and more 
meaning in nature ; and so faith helps us, through the science 
of nature, to behold Him who made and fills it all. “His 
invisible things,” those qualities which are hidden from the 
ignorant and unspiritual eye, are, nevertheless, “from the 
foundation of the world clearly seen, being understood 
through the things that are made.” The apostle knew what 
he was saying. ‘The divine care and providence, in pre- 
Christian times as well as since, has ever been most effectually 
brought home to men by ten thousand instances from the 
natural world. Men whose vision was not distorted by a 
theory have always delighted to recognize the “ power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of God,” in the forms and uses of the 
vegetable kingdem, in the instincts and habits of animals, in 
the adaptation of man to the world he lives in, in the magnifi- 
cence of the starry heavens, in the richness of the all-nour- 
VOL. XXXI. 20 
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ishing earth. It has become, alas! almost fashionable, in 
certain circles, to slur at “ Bridgewater ‘Treatises’ and other 
efforts of so-called “ natural theology.” But how can one 
do this who does not pretend to be wiser than the Great 
Teacher? Have we outgrown or forgotten those familiar 
words, “ Your Father feedeth the ravens; he clothes the 
lilies: how much more will he feed and clothe you”? It is 
true that our Saviour is not here or anywhere arguing for the 
existence of God, but only for the Divine Providence. He 
leaves us, however, to make that natural inference of every 
unsophisticated mind, that Providence implies a Provider. 
Not only would it have been irrelevant to the spiritual 
condition of those whom our Lord addressed to answer 
purely metaphysical objections, but it would also have been 
foreign to the eternal purposes of his mission. The gos- 
pel ignores metaphysical difficulties now and always. If the 
speculations of philosophers bar the way to faith, other 
speculations must remove it, if it is to be removed at all. 
Now, Bridgewater Treatises are not intended to meet purely 
abstract and metaphysical doubts, any more than the New 
Testament is; but they have this in common,—that they 
appeal to facts in the natural world for proof that the world is 
made and governed by Infinite Wisdom for purposes of Infi- 
nite Love. That.Love and Wisdom it is the highest glory of 
science to unfold and illustrate ; and, this being admitted, one 
cannot deny that science leads to God, not from him. Yet it 
is at the same time true, as already said, that science alone 
would never give us the idea of God: that comes through 
what is properly called faith; which is none other than per- 
ception of spiritual truth, antecedently to all argument, and 
independently of all. But it is the part of true science to 
accept this idea, as no less legitimate than its own researches 
and observations; nay, more, as being the nucleus around 
which they all crystallize. It is the part of true science, in 
other words, to recognize its own limits, and not to deny that 
beyond those limits may lie a boundless sworld of truth. 
Still further, it is the part of true science to affirm that there 
must be such a world ; to account for natural phenomena; that, 
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without the assumption of something deeper and higher than 
matter, the laws of matter cannot be explained; that, with- 
out a soul, man would be the darkest of all mysteries; that, 
without a God, the universe could be only blank and chaos. 
True science, then, is simply science baptized by faith, and 
not ashamed to avow that it works in the interest of faith. 
Thus understood, there can be no possible jealousy between 
science and religion, whether in relation to the question of 
miracles, or any other question which touches the foundations 
of faith. Geology, the great bugbear of the theologians, has 
made it ridiculous to every schoolboy to assert that the 
world is but six thousand years old; but geology has not in- 
validated a single doctrine of Christianity, — not even a single 
text of the Bible: it has simply made it necessary to inter- 
pret the Bible differently. We are not called upon, as 
Christians, to throw discredit upon any ascertained fact re- 
corded by the “Medals of Creation.” We ought even to 
give as hearty a welcome to these facts as to any other. But 
we are bound to rebuke equally the sceptical sneer on the 
one side, and the faithless timidity on the other, which can 
identify every alleged discovery in this science with a damage 
to true religion. Christians must be bolder for Christ, not 
with an ignorant and unreasoning boldness, but as distinctly 
understanding that the Head of the Church is also “ Lord of 
the sciences ;” that “‘ out of Zion” must go forth the law in 
its widest sense, — the law which shall give unity to all man’s 
endeavors after the truth, and cause all forms of truth to work 
harmoniously to one great end. W. H. 8. 


A Facr ror TEMPERANCE MEN TO PONDER. — The other day, 
at a Temperance meeting, we expressed the belief, that there had 
been a decided re-action within the last five years, a going-back to 
the old abuses, because reliance is had too exclusively on legal 
measures, to the felaxation of individual influence and effort. 
This was eloquently denied. Since then, one, who has investi- 
gated and knows, gives us this fact: Five years since, the number 
of persons who needed help by reason of intemperance, in the 
county of Suffolk, was five hundred and sixty. Last year it was 
twelve thousand. 8. 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


No. III. 
“WARUM SOLLT’ ICH DENN MICH GRAMEN?” 


BY PAUL GERHARDT, 1653. 


Wuenrerore, then, should I be gloomy ? 
Still have I Jesus nigh: 
Who shall take him from me ? 

Who shall rob me of the heaven 
Which God’s Son For me won, 
And through faith has given ? 


I began our life-scene trying, 
Poor and bare; No strength there ; 
Only want and crying. 
Nought can I of all its heaping 
Bear away _—In that day 
When to earth I’m creeping. 


Goods, nor blood, nor frame, nor living, 
Are my own: God alone 
Glads me in their giving. 

What he gave when he erases, 
Part or whole ; Heart and soul 
Still shall hymn his praises. 


Should he give a cross to carry, 
Send amain Woe and pain, 
Ought my trust to vary ? 

He will rule them in the sending: 
He well knows How to choose 
What shall be the ending. 


God has oft with many a blessing 
Crowned my lot: — Shall I not 
Feel some burdens pressing ? 

Good is he, not always chiding : 
His decree | Works for me 
Comforting and guiding. 





A FORGOTTEN WORTHY. 


Death has not the power to slay us ; 
Does but snatch From their catch, 
When life’s ills waylay us ; 

Shuts the door of bitter grieving, 

And makes way For the day 
Of the heavens’ receiving. 


What is all we here inherit 
But a hand Full of sand, 
Weariness of spirit ? 

There, there, is the noblest treasure : 
Shepherd-wise, Christ supplies 
Without end or measure. 


A FORGOTTEN WORTHY. 


AMERICANS visiting London, who go to see the two sorry 
figures of Saxon warriors, commonly called Gog and Magog, 
at Guildhall, very seldom, we suspect, observe an old stone 
church a few rods distant, which yet is worthy of notice. It 


is the Church of St. Lawrence, Jewry, in King Street, Cheap- 
side. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the structure itself, 
though it was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and was the 
first church erected after the great London fire. Still less is 
there any thing attractive in its present appearance. Huge 
warehouses shoulder it on all sides. The whole neighborhood 
is given up to traffic, and this one spot for quiet reflection 
seems like a small embowered island in the midst of a 
tumultuous sea. 

What gives it any interest? Something more than the fact 
that here Archbishop Tillotson preached his memorable ser- 
mons “on the Divinity and Incarnation of our Blessed 
Saviour,” at those Tuesday Lectures founded by Elizabeth, 
Viscountess Camlden ; lectures which, as his biographer says, 
“were attended by a numerous audience brought together 
from the remotest parts of the metropolis, and by a great con- 
course of the clergy who came hither to form their minds.” 
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Nor would one visit it merely because here ‘Tillotson was mar- 
ried, and here he was buried ; and Bishop Burnet preached his 
funeral sermon, “ interrupted by sobs of the congregation ;” 
and a marble monument perpetuates his name in a church for 
which he always felt a peculiar affection. 

I sought the old sanctuary eagerly. I attended service in 
its hallowed walls. I walked reverently around its aisles, 
observing its monumental busts; and, in the vestry, I obtained 
leave to examine its old church-records. In these I saw the 
large, round handwriting of Tillotson’s most intimate friend, 
the former rector of that church,—a renowned preacher in 
his day, who, marrying the widow of the first Governor of 
the Company of Massachusetts Bay, had, two hundred years 
ago, a tie of interest to a young colony which has now, I fear, 
almost forgotten his name. 

I wish to offer a few words about one who is every way 
worthy of a fresh remembrance. 

Benjamin Whichcote was born in Stoke, county of Salop, 
March 11, 1610; and graduated at Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, 1629, of which he was afterwards tutor. Ordained 
priest in 1636, he was a lecturer in Trinity Church, Cam- 
bridge, for more than twenty years; aiming, as we read in 
Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary, “ to perpetuate and propa- 
gate a spirit of sober piety and rational religion in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, in opposition to the style of preaching and 
doctrine then in vogue.” Subsequently he became Provost 
of King’s College, and Regius Professor of Divinity. 

It was here he formed his acquaintance with Tillotson, who 
graduated at Cambridge, 1650. Birch, in his Life of the 
archbishop, says, “ There was then a set of as extraordinary 
persons as perhaps any age has produced, — Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth, Master of Christ’s College; Dr. Benjamin Whichcote, 
Provost of King’s; Dr. Henry More, Fellow of Christ’s.” 

At the Restoration, Dr. Whichcote was deprived of his 
office; but, in 1662, he was chosen Rector of St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, where he continued till his church was burned 
‘in the great and dismal fire” of 1666. He was then called 
to the vicarage of St. Lawrence, Jewry, which had also lost 
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its church. During the erection of a new one, he preached 
before the city corporation at Guildhall “ with great approba- 
tion.” The new church, the present edifice, was dedicated 
Dec. 7, 1668. In 1673, Dr. Whichcote preached before the 
House of Commons; and in May, 1683, he died at the house 
of his friend Dr. Cudworth. 

On the north side of the church is a large mural monu- 
ment, with a long inscription in most affectionate and respect- 
ful praise of Dr. Whichcote, of whom “ fama magni nominis 
longe lateque divulgata est.” His funeral sermon was 
preached by Tillotson, at that time Prebend of Canterbury ; 
who said, “ ‘Though he had a most profound and well-poised 
judgment, yet he was of all men I ever knew the most pa- 
tient to hear others differ from him, and the most easy to be 
convinced when good reason was offered, and, which is seldom 
seen, more apt to be favorable to another man’s reason than 
his own.” And Bishop Burnet wrote of him: “‘ He was much 
for liberty of conscience; and, being disgusted with the dry, 
systematical way of these times, he studied to raise those he 
conversed with to a nobler set of thoughts, and to consider 
religion as a seed of ‘a deiform nature,’ to use his own 
phrase. In order to this, he set young students much on 
reading Plato, Tully, Plotin, and on considering the Christian 
religion as a doctrine sent from God both to elevate and 
sweeten human nature, in which he was a great example as 
well as a wise and kind instructor.” 

These hints as to the temper and theological position of 
Dr. Whichcote awaken our interest in him, and suggest that 
he must have occupied a position of great influence in that 
age of furious dogmatism on the one side, and of sneering 
scepticism on the other. A proof of this may be seen in one 
of the most interesting incidents in the life of a distinguished 
person, whose real character has often been misrepresented, 
and whose alleged infidelity was, to a great degree, only his 
aversion to the corruptions and abuse of Christianity. We 
refer to the celebrated Earl of Shaftesbury. 

The sister of that nobleman tells us, that as he was one day 
on a visit to his grandmother, the countess dowager, widow 
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of the first earl, he found her reading a manuscript. Curious 
to know what it was that interested her so deeply, he was in- 
formed that it was a sermon. He expressed surprise that she 
should take so much trouble to read a manuscript sermon, 
when there were so many discourses in print. ‘The countess 
replied, that she could find none so good as this. Upon this, 
the earl desired to read what had been so much praised. He 
at once asked for other sermons by the same author; and, in 
1698, there was published a volume of sermons of Dr. 
Whichcote, with a preface by the Earl of Shaftesbury, dic- 
tated from his sick-bed to his sister, who wrote it for the 
press. 

This preface is remarkable both on’ account of its author 
and its opinions; and I feel sure of being pardoned for giving 
some extended account of it, quoting chiefly its own words. 

It begins by observing that it seems strange, when we con- 
sider the excellent order and establishment of preaching, and 
how it is raised and magnified in the Christian world, that we 
see not greater and more happy effects thereof. The fact 
suggests the possibility of some defect in this great affair; so 
that the causes may not be altogether in the depravity, per- 
verseness, or stupidity of mankind. A part of this defect 
may perhaps be found in the unfortunate union of the arts of 
government and the mysteries of religion, but much more in 
the prominence given to the motive of fear, and the little 
account made of kindness, love, and the natural affections. 
It should have been the business of those who have managed 
the cause of religion to have contended for their better dis- 
positions, and to have shown how deep a root and foundation 
they had in human nature, and not just contrariwise to have 
built on the ruin of them; for, with some people, this. had 
become a method to prove Christianity. Revelation was to 
owe its establishment to the depression and lowering of such 
principles as these in the nature of man, and the weakness of 
these was made the strength of religion. As if good nature 
and religion were enemies, — a position essentially atheistical. 
Men who deny all natural principles of goodness construct 
their idea of God after the same pattern, who becomes a self- 
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ish tyrant, instead of a loving Father; and the very religion 
which professes so much regard for love, charity, good-will, 
is used chiefly as an engine of fear, of rewards and punish- 
ments. Hence there is the more need of a preacher like the 
author of these sermons, who contends that there is a secret 
_ sympathy in human nature with virtue and honesty, and who 

shows that happiness and misery spring from living in accord- 
ance with or in violation of our human nature. This is taught 
by our excellent divine and truly Christian philosopher, 
whose happy temper and God-like disposition, whose meek- 
ness, learning, and piety, drew to him the respect of all par- 
_ ties. Though there are many who are prejudiced against all 
pulpit discourses, yet perhaps even they may meet something 
here to make them like Christianity better. Were there 
beside ours any religion which had so good a man as this to 
show, these very men would admire and reverence him, — 
perhaps be the foremost to extol his works; and it is hard 
indeed if they will not treat a Christian as fairly as they 
would a Pagan. At any rate, the believers in Christianity 
will find in these discourses the fairness and impartiality, the 
equanimity and good nature, which they may learn from 
thence to be a security against the contrary temper of the 
irreconcilable enemies to our holy faith. 

We have room to indicate only a few of the points so well 
expressed in this preface; enough, however, to show how 
unjust to his memory is the popular impression in regard to 
the writer, and enough also to awaken profound sympathy 
with his state of mind. 

The sermons recommended to the public by such a preface 
soon attracted a wide attention, and other editions of them 
followed. In 1701, three more volumes of Whichcote’s Ser- 
mons were published by Dr. Jeffery, Archdeacon of Norwich, 
the friend of Sir Thomas Brown ; and in the preface he says, 
“The reverend and learned author, through the advantage of 
just freedom, a strong judgment, and an unfeigned piety, has 
established such a notion of Christianity from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, according to the moral perfections of God, as cannot 
possibly be false ; and has laid his foundations of religion so 
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deep in the nature, reason, and necessity of things, that it 
cannot possibly be subverted.” In 1707, still another volume 
came out, edited by Dr. Samuel Clarke. In 1742, a portion 
of these discourses was republished at Edinburgh, with a 
recommendatory preface by Dr. Wishart, Principal of the 
College of Edinburgh ; and, in 1751, an edition including all 
Whichcote’s Discourses, in four octavo volumes, was pub- 
lished at Aberdeen, edited by Dr. George Campbell. 

Our readers know the significance of the above names. 
Discourses which they commended, and endeavored to circu- 
late, must have some special merit. Let us here give them a 
brief review. 

We are first of all struck with a rare freedom and fresh- 
ness of utterance. Nothing could be in greater contrast with 
the formal and pedantic style that marked the pulpit two hun- 
dred years ago. Instead of retailing in endless subdivisions 
the traditional commonplaces and platitudes of the homilies, 
here was a man who gave a natural expression to original and 
profound thought. It was-a new phenomenon in the pul- 
pit, — even greater than Buckminster’s sermons fifty years 
ago. 

These discourses are not polemic. They make no assault 
on any dogma of the Church. They find their way down to 
that innermost consciousness which underlies all dogma; 
to that primitive reason, that raison non raisonnée, which is 
God’s revelation in the soul ; and they aim to inspire a desire 
to know that, to study it, to reverence it, and a conviction 
that God has not contradicted it, and we must not make its 
dictates a lie. When men first heard or read these sermons, 
there must have been a repetition of the astonishment at find- 
ing one who taught with authority, and not with the word- 
catching, hair-splitting, and pettifogging spirit of the scribes. 

In what we call the best religious literature of the last half- 
century, there has been nothing more original, free, courage- 
ous, noble, than some of the utterances of these sermons; 
and they are marked by a profound and tender conviction, a 
modesty and true wisdom, which find their way to the heart. 
Every now and then we meet a passage which makes us think 
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of Bishop Butler, a successor longo intervallo, but better ex- 
pressed than in his involved and scraggy style. 

If our readers will turn to our “ Random Readings,” they 
will find some short extracts from Whichcote’s Sermons. In 
calling their attention to them, let us ask pardon for the folly 
of supposing that they can judge of a house by seeing these 
few bricks. 

Leigh Hunt, in his preface to the plays of Wycherly, says, 
‘The two best sermons I ever heard (and no disparagement 
to many a good one from the pulpit) were a sentence of Dr. 
Whichcote against the multiplication of things forbidden ;” 
and, after reading the extracts referred to, we think there will 
be no wonder at the distinction which Hunt accorded to the 
preacher at St. Lawrence’s, though some surprise may be felt 
at his naming as the second best sermon he ever heard, “the 
hearty and soul laugh of Dorothy Jordan.” Not that we 
would speak irreverently of Dorothy’s effusion, which we are 
quite prepared to believe had more soul in it than many ser- 
mons it has been our lot to hear. 

These volumes of sermons, such as we have described them 
to be, among the most free and outspoken utterances of the 
pulpit in any age, — these volumes of Whichcote’s discourses 
were among the books which Thomas Hollis selected to be 
sent to the Library of Harvard College. There they may be 
found to-day, in the thick covers and strong and handsome 
binding which that eminent benefactor of the college so much 
loved. Of what spirit must that man have been who took 
pains to send such a work as this for the young men of New 
England to read? 

Another fruit of Dr. Whichcote’s mind has been pub- 
lished. In 1688, there appeared ‘“ Observations and Apo- 
thegms,” taken from Dr. Whichcote’s lips by one of his 
pupils. It passed through two editions, if not more. In 1703, 
Dr. Jeffery, before referred to, published ‘Moral and Reli- 
gious Aphorisms,” collected from Dr. Whichcote’s manuscript 
papers; and, in 1753, another edition was printed by Dr. 
Samuel Salter, preacher and master at Charter House, Lon- 
don, and editor of the famous “‘ Letters of Ben Mordecai.” 
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A copy of these “ Aphorisms” has come into my posses- 
sion from an old clerical library in the interior of Massachu- 
setts. It is probable that there are other copies of this 
curious book in this country, though I have looked in vain 
for it in many of our public libraries. It is an 18mo of a 
hundred and fourty-four pages, and is divided into ten cen- 
turies —that is, hundreds — of aphorisms; so that we have 
one thousand in all. An address to the reader is prefixed ; 
and a prayer of rare excellence, for morning and evening, 
is subjoined. 

The “ Aphorisms” are of unequal merit, as one would ex- 
pect in so large a number ; but they are all original, and have 
the clear impress of Dr. Whichcote’s mind, while many of 
them are full of weighty thought. It may not be displeasing 
to the reader to cast his eye over a few of them: — 


‘‘ Did Christians live according to their religion, one man would 
be a God unto another. 

‘“‘ The natural knowledge of religion is as spiritual as any know- 
ledge that belongs to us. 

‘It is not to be expected that another man should think as I 
would to please me; since I cannot think as I would to please my- 
self. 

‘¢ When a man consents to any thing that is contrary to the rea- 
son of his own mind, he begins a disposition contrary to virtue 
and religion. 

“Some are worse for their religion. The good nature of a 
heathen is more God-like than the furious zeal of a Christian. 

‘*'We must now naturalize ourselves to the employment of 
eternity. 

‘¢ A man is not well settled in his religion until his religion is 
the selfsame thing with the reason of his mind. 

‘“‘ The sense and meaning of Scripture is Scripture. 

“Tf you only say you have a revelation from God, I must have 
a revelation from God, too, before I can believe you.” 


Before we close, we must offer a word or two upon that 
event in Dr. Whichcote’s life which connects his name with 
the early history of Massachusetts. 

Our readers well know, that Matthew Cradock, a wealthy 
London merchant, was the first Governor of the Company of 
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Massachusetts Bay, and held that office in London until John 
Winthrop succeeded him, at the time it was resolved to trans- 
fer the charter to this country. He was one of the most 
liberal promoters of the colonization. He owned two of the 
ships of Winthrop’s fleet ; and, though he never came to this 
country, he had here extensive possessions, — such as a house 
at Marblehead, another at Ipswich, a farm of over two thou- 
sand acres in Medford, on which he erected a dwelling, still 
standing, as we believe, and the oldest house in New Eng- 
land, if not the oldest in the United States. 

Gov. Cradock died probably in 1642; and, in 1644, his 
widow married Richard Glover. Ere long she was a widow 
again, and she was married to Dr. Whichcote. 

By his will, dated Nov. 9, 1640, Gov. Cradock left one- 
half of his New-England property to his widow during her 
life ; and one-half of the plantation, called Medford, she sub- 
sequently rented to Edward Collens of Cambridge, with all 
its “houses, edifices, buildings, barns, stables, outhouses, 
lands, tenements, meadows, pastures, findings, woods, high- 
ways, profits, commodities, and appurtenances.” 

It appears, however, that all this long catalogue of posses- 
sions did not yield the returns which Gov. Cradock’s advances 
were thought to merit ; and so, in 1650, his widow petitioned 
the General Court for an allowance of £676, which she alleged 
to be due to his estate. This brought her name, and subse- 
quently the name of her third husband, into the records of 
the court, where they may be read in those fair quarto vol- 
umes which have been printed. We there learn that the 
court refused the petition, on the ground that it was “ never 
concerned in Cradock’s adventures.” 

This seems rather a gruff answer when the colony owed so 
much to his exertions and beneficence, though it may have 
been good against the specified claim. In 1657, the petition 
was renewed, and again refused. In 1670, it was urged once 
more, and at first denied: but finally, in consideration of the 
“ great disbursements of Mr. Cradock in planting the colony,” 
it allowed Dr. Whichcote and his wife Rebecca “one thousand 
acres of land in any free place,” subsequently laid out on the 
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Piscataqua River, “ above Dover bounds ;” and they relin- 
quished all claims on the Massachusetts Government. 

We are glad to know, that, when Dr. Whichcote’s thoughts 
were directed to this country, it was probably with no anxiety 
as to any pecuniary success; for Archbishop Tillotson tells 
us that he had a “ plentiful estate,” and that, at his death, 
he left legacies to Emanuel College, King’s College, and the 
Library of Cambridge University. In Emanuel College he 
founded, before his death, three scholarships; and was, 
throughout his life, very charitable and generous. 

Infinitely better than any returns from all those lands, tene- 
ments, findings, commodities, and appurtenances, he would 
doubtless regard a widely diffused sympathy with the free and 
noble spirit which he aimed to encourage, and better also 
than any honors which might follow his name and memory. 
On the occasion, before referred to, of my attendance upon 
the services at the Church of St. Lawrence, there were some 
thirty worshippers ; and, at the communion which followed, 
five old women in calico, church-pensioners, with me received 
the sacred elements. The rector seemed to know but little of 
his predecessor two hundred years ago; while the gray- 
headed beadle thought it strange that I should take such an 
interest in the dusty old records he brought out for me to ex- 
amine. But the faith and spirit of Whichcote are becoming 
every day, more and more, the property of the Christian 
world; and it is only a tribute to their power if names or 
sects pass away through the general acceptance of truths once 
peculiar to them. H. A. M. 


Wuat good doth it to me to go to the material churches of 
stone, and there fill my ears with empty breath? Or to go to the 
Supper, and feed nothing but the earthly mouth, which is mortal 
and corruptible? Cannot I feed and satisfy it with a piece of 
bread at home? What good doth it to the soul, which is an im- 
mortal life, to hear the bestial man observe the form of Christ’s 
institution, if it cannot obtain the jewel of the institution? For 
St. Paul saith of the Supper, * You receive it to judgment, 
because ye discern not the Lord’s body.” 
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*“ FOLLOW ME.” 


A SERMON BY REV. J. L. DIMAN. 


Matt. iv. 19: “ And he saith unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” 


THESE words were addressed to Simon and Andrew at the 
beginning of our Saviour’s ministry, and they show the habit- 
ual method by which he gained disciples. He spoke to 
these humble fishermen precisely as he spoke to Philip of 
Bethsaida, precisely as he spoke to the rich young man, pre- 
cisely as he spoke to him who would first go and bury his 
father. ‘The injunction was the same to all, — equally im- 
perative, equally unqualified. There was no mistaking its 
meaning ; there was no mistaking the authoritative tone with 
which this new Teacher called on men to forsake father and 
mother, brother and sister, houses and lands, to become his 
disciples. ‘There was at the beginning no formal explana- 
tion of his doctrine, no labored justification of his mission, no 
arguments to show men why they should receive his sayings, 
but simply the command addressed to every man alike: “ Let 
him deny himself, and take up the cross, and follow me.” 

In its immediate, literal sense, the command to follow 
Christ implied that men should forsake their common pur- 
suits, and go with him as he went from city to city and from 
village to village preaching the kingdom of heaven. In this 
sense, Andrew and Peter understood it; for in the next verse 
we read that they straightway left their nets, and followed 
-him, And, even in this literal and limited interpretation of 
the command, there was implied an exercise of faith that can 
hardly be enough appreciated. Who was he for whose com- 
panionship Andrew and Peter were thus required to give up 
the little on which they depended for their daily bread, and 
Levi to give up his official rank, and the young man to sell 
all that he had, and give to the poor? Had Jesus any out- 
ward means of supplying their wants? Had he wealth of 
his own with which to feed and clothe them? Did he pro- 
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mise any immediate recompense for the sacrifice they were 
called on to make? He only said, “ ‘The foxes have holes, 
the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.” 

To follow him, therefore, simply in the outward and lite- 
ral sense, implied the highest exercise of faith. Called on to 
live by faith of the Son of God, at the very threshold their 
faith was subjected to the severest test. They were required 
to trust in him for the barest provisions of life: at the outset, 
not for the living bread alone, but for that daily bread which 
was needed for their most crying wants. They were poor 
men, living from day to day on the proceeds of their daily 
toil. Simon and Andrew had this to think of when they left 
their nets to follow him. But, besides requiring them to 
relinquish their subsistence, the command to follow Christ 
required also that they should face certain and immediate 
danger. It was no light thing to go about with one who 
preached the kingdom of heaven. The first time that the 
Son of man proclaimed in his own city the acceptable year of 
the Lord, an angry mob rose up in wrath to hurl him head- 
long from a rock. Wherever he went, the prediction of 
Simeon was fulfilled, — that the marvellous child was set for 
the fall as well as for the rising of many in Israel. He who 
spake as never man spake excited everywhere the bitterest 
opposition. Men who could allege no cause of hatred, save 
that he was better than they, took counsel together how they 
might kill him. He was driven from place to place, a home- 
less outcast, a friend of publicans and sinners. Those who 
followed him, of course, must suffer with him. The servant 
was not greater than his lord. They were forewarned that - 
men should revile and persecute them, and say all manner of 
evil against them falsely, for his sake. If escaping actual vio- 
lence, they could not escape the scorn, which pride and bigotry 
in every age lavish with so profuse a hand on such as venture 
to believe that a good thing may come out of Nazareth. 
Looked at, then, in this simple light alone, the injunction had 
a meaning to which this later age in which we live can 
scarcely furnish any parallel. So much of sacrifice, so much 
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of suffering, was implied in the narrowest, most literal com- 
pliance with an injunction that was addressed by Christ to 
all alike who would enter that heavenly kingdom which he 
proclaimed as so near at hand. 

But the injunction was never meant to be taken in this literal 
sense alone. Andrew and Peter indeed thus at first obeyed 
it. They straightway left their nets, and followed him. But 
the Lord, in thus calling them to such daily and familiar fel- 
lowship, had another and deeper end in view. Himself mani- 
festation of the true life, he knew that they could only know 
and share that life when brought into daily contact with it. 
It was needful that they should go about with him; that 
they should see him as he was. Giving up all that they had 
for his sake, they were admitted to a closer communion than 
those could be admitted to who only saw him afar off and on 
rare occasions. The, command to follow him was, therefore, 
not simply a test of faith: it was just as much a condition of 
spiritual growth. ‘They could only feel his influence by ‘thus 
being always with him. His daily walk was a gospel that 
could not be preached in words; his acts were sermons; his 
self-denying life was full of a subtle power that flowed, as it 
were, from the very hem of his garment. Men must be 
with him to see all this. 

To follow Christ in the deeper and truer sense in which 
the command was meant, it was needed that men should 
share, not simply his outer, but his inner life; that they 
should receive his spirit; that they should have the same 
mind that was in him; that they should be consecrated to the 
same holy work; that they should taste his mysterious trials ; 
be tempted as he was, that they might be made perfect 
through suffering ; in short, that they should yield themselves 
up in all respects to the power of his example, and make him 
the mark of their high calling. 

If, then, they would follow him, besides having to fight 
with foes without, they must wage a yet sorer conflict with 
foes within; they must wrestle continually with their own 
easily besetting sins, — with pride, with selfishness, with appe- 
tite, with envy. In imitation of his example, they must 
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make themselves of no reputation, and become the servants 
of men; they must meet not merely the scorn and con- 
tempt of others, but learn, by a bitter study of their own 
hearts, to loathe and hate their own corrupt and evil tenden- 
cies, to realize with painful earnestness their own unworthi- 
ness. All these hard conditions must be met, would men set 
out to follow Christ. They could not be put in daily contrast 
with his spotless purity, without being made, like the patriarch 
Job in presence of his Maker, to abhor themselves; and in 
the effort to become like Christ was involved all this weary 
struggle, all this long experience of weakness and insuffi- 
ciency. It was hard to give up all that they had to follow 
him; but it was harder, far harder, to endure the anguish of 
that daily crucifixion, without which they could not become 
his disciples indeed. 

Well did the Master say, in view of all these things, 
“Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto 
life and few there be that find it.” To the weary, indeed, 
and the heavy-laden, the yoke is easy, and the burden is light ; 
for such as these gladly embrace the divine conditions. They 
know their divine Leader, and are known of him. But many, 
we are warned, of a different spirit, will seek to enter in, and 
shall not be able. In vain shall they say to the Master, “ We 
have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught 
in our streets;” but he shall say, “I tell you, I know not 
whence ye are.” 

What, now, was our Saviour’s meaning in exacting this hard 
condition? Why, instead of explaining his doctrine, why, 
instead of seeking to recommend it by any appeal or argu- 
ment, did he adopt this unprecedented course of requiring 
that men first should follow him? Why, when men came to 
him with mere impulses of curiosity, desiring to know what 
these things were which he taught with such authority, did he 
refuse to answer them, or answer them in parables which 
he well knew they would not understand? What deep 
intent was hid in this strange procedure? For this, if we 
consider it for a moment, was the striking feature of our Sa- 
viour’s teaching. This, more than all else, marked him from 
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other teachers. When he ended his sayings, the people, 
we are told, were astonished at his doctrine; for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes. And 
precisely that which gives his teaching such authoritative 
tone was this unvarying, unqualified condition, on which all 
his sayings rested, — that men must believe him in order to 
understand him, and follow him in order to know him. This 
was, in fact, the key-note of all his teaching. 

Had the claims of Jesus meant no more than the passive, 
unthinking surrender to an outward authority that so many 
religious systems claim of their devotees, it would have had 
nothing in it to excite surprise. Long had the world been 
used to such assumption. But the great Teacher set out with 
wholly a different end in view. He came as the Light of the 
world, to bear witness to the truth, and to bring all men to 
the knowledge of it. He came, not to cramp and repress 
man’s nature, not to stunt his spiritual stature, not to bind him 
with any chains of religious despotism, but to give to all his 
spiritual faculties the largest and freest scope, to endow him 
with a glorious liberty, to incite him to an infinite advance, to 
spread out before him the profoundest mysteries of being as 
objects of his ceaseless study. While refusing to enlighten 
those who came to him from mere curiosity, to his disciples 
he said, “To you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven.” Vulgar spiritual despotism aims to 
keep men in perpetual ignorance ; but the whole stress and 
motive of Christ’s ministry was to bring men out of darkness 
into new and marvellous light. 

Let us guard against the grave error of confounding Christ 
in this respect with others who have claimed blind, implicit 
surrender from their followers. It was one great misfor- 
tune of the Son of man, that even the words and forms 
of speech he was forced of necessity to use were tainted with 
associations of human wickedness ; but when he so often used 
the words “Follow me,” making this the first and indis- 
pensable condition of discipleship, it was not a path of 
unreasoning ignorance that he pointed out, but a path on 
which the light was meant to shine more and more till the 
perfect day. 
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What, then, let us ask, is the great and peculiar lesson 
taught us in this method pursued by the Son of man? Let 
us not think that his words come to us to-day with any less 
force than they came to the two brethren who on that day 
were casting their nets into the Sea of Galilee. If any of us 
would become his disciples indeed, we must comply with this 
condition. Before we can receive his sayings aright, before 
we can understand his teachings, we must obey, if not in the 
literal, yet in the spiritual and deeper sense, this first com- 
mand, “ Follow me.” 

If, now, we study the reasons of this command, we shall 
find, that, like all the divine commands, it is not arbitrary, 
but grounded in the nature of things. Expressed in other 
words, it simply means that the primary conditions of belief 
are moral, and not intellectual ; that a right temper of heart 
must pave the way for mental illumination ; that our progress 
in pursuit of truth will be proportioned to our practical com- 
pliance with it. We must heartily surrender ourselves to 
this divine law before the inner eye can be ravished with the 
beatific vision. 

It is sometimes asked, “ How am I responsible for my 
belief?” ‘ How can I control my convictions respecting 
truth?” Why should I be blamed because on some sub- 
jects I cannot see as others see?” “Why must I be held 
responsible, if, after diligent investigation, I cannot reach the 
same conclusions that others have arrived at?” As these 
questions are often put, they are very likely to mislead such 
especially as aim to be honest with themselves, and shrink 
from the first step towards unreality in their religious life. 
How, then, does the great Teacher answer these ? 

In the first place, it is clear that he does hold men respon- 
sible for their belief. Whatever may be the grounds of this 
responsibility, the fact cannot be denied. In his instructions 
to his twelve apostles, he uttered the solemn words, “ Who- 
soever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when ye 
depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your 
feet. Verily I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for 
the land of Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of judgment 
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than for that city.” Surely such a fate would never have 
been denounced against men who were guilty of no sin. 
Throughout our Saviour’s life, we may trace the anguish of 
this bitter consciousness, that men would not come unto him 
that they might have life; and those mightier issues of life 
and death foreshadowed in all his teaching, that dread, un- 
erring judgment with which, in the end of days, the Son of 
man will judge the world, all have their tests in this fearful 
responsibility for our belief which the gospel imputes to 
every soul that is brought in contact with its light. “He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life.” 

But, while thus holding all men strictly responsible for 
their belief, it is not because they arrive at false conclusions, 
but because at the outset they were unwilling to follow a 
right method. He did not call on his hearers to believe the 
whole truth. Far from this, he communicated it only by 
slow degrees even to a chosen few. Even when one so well 
instructed as Nicodemus came to him to ask what his doc- 
trine was, he only answered, “‘ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” He nowhere blames 
men for not believing the deeper mysteries that were un- 
folded in his last discourses. He nowhere utters a reproof 
for mere abstract or speculative error. He seems not even 
to recognize those difficulties, that, in later days, have been 
deemed so hard. Nothing can be farther removed than were 
his discourses from mere theoretical discussions of Christian 
truth. He gives his disciples no formal statement of his 
doctrine; he fortified his Church with no articles of faith; 
he required submission to no creed; he made no reference, 
in fact, to questions that have since excited the most angry 
controversies. 

What Christ did hold men responsible for was not being 
willing to make a practical trial of the truths he taught. “If 
any man,” said he, “ will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of Gods or whether I speak of my- 
self.” Here, then, was the ground of responsibility. Men 
might not be able to control their intellectual conclusions ; 
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but they were able to control their practical compliance with 
the divine commands. At the outset, it is clear that the 
apostles themselves had no full assurance respecting the Son 
of man. Through the whole of his earthly ministry, their 
convictions respecting him were vague, fluctuating, and im- 
perfect. They doubted his express predictions ; and not until 
he had risen from the dead, and showed them his hands and 
his feet and his wounded side, did a full sense of his divinity 
dawn on their halting comprehension. But were they re- 
jected on this account? Were Peter and Andrew blamed, 
because, when, in their simple faith, they cast aside their nets 
to follow him, they did not even stop to ask by what autho- 
rity he uttered such imperative command, and required such 
immediate compliance ? 

What our Lord at first required was a practical compliance. 
He did not undervalue truth. What he meant was, that 
truth could be arrived at only by a single way. “I,” he 
said, ‘am the Way, the Truth, and the Life: no man cometh 
to the Father but by me.” In other words, except a man 
follow me, except he keep my sayings, except he imitate me 
in his daily walk, except he yield himself to my guidance, 
become like me, share my life, be filled with my spirit, 
— except he do this, he cannot come to the Father of 
lights. 

Christ did not call men to believe that they might follow, 
but to follow that they might believe. He held up belief as 
of vital consequence to every soul. By it every man’s des- 
tiny was shaped. In it the issues of life and of death were 
all involved. Yet it was not itself the first step. It followed 
as the result of something else. If any man would know the 
doctrine, —that is, if in his own experience he would prove 
its reality and power, —if he would win a conviction far 
deeper than any reasoning could reach, he must first do the 
will. 

Respecting this there are two erroneous extremes. On 
the one hand are those, who, in their excessive zeal for truth, 
make agreement respecting it the condition of all practical 
co-operation for extending it. With them belief in certain 
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truths is the beginning and end of Christian life. In their 
haste to prevent the least admixture of erroneous doctrine, 
they fence the Church about with such ingenious safeguards, 
that one who would set out to follow Christ must first give 
his adhesion to a whole system of metaphysical theology. 
Nothing is so precious as truth. ‘Buy it,” says the wise 
man, “and sell it not.” Nothing is so noble as the search 
after it. We come to the stature of perfect men, only as we 
cordially embrace it; but experience has shown that this way 
of getting it which we have just considered is fruitful rather 
of bitter controversy than of any real progress. No careful 
student of history can doubt that the growth of the Church 
has been very much impeded by this defensive armor in 
which she has been arrayed. Some of her worst foes have 
been they of her own household. 

But, on the other hand, in revolt from this extreme, men 
have run into the other, — of denying the supremacy of truth, 
and making mere practical well-doing the whole of Chris- 
tianity. The profound mysteries of our religion are lightly 
spoken of as relics of ignorance or superstition; the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel, the “truths that wake to 
perish never,” that have power to mould the entire destiny of 
man; the leaven which alone by its regenerating influence 
can leaven the whole mass, — all these are put aside as hav- 
ing no ‘relation to man’s actual wants. A large part of reli- 
gion consists in practical well-doing. Without this, mere 
profession of religion is worthless. “The tree,” said our 
Lord, “is known by its fruits.” It is only by our practical 
compliance with his commands that we prove our discipleship ; 
but here, too, experience shows that a religion which is mere 
well-doing lacks motive and rule. It either evaporates by 
degrees in sentimental philanthropy, or blazes in some rash 
reform of human evils, when often one devil is let out, at the 
expense of letting seven others in. 

How wisely the sound Scripture method avoids both these 
extremes! It insists on the supreme worth and authority of 
truth. “To this end,” says the Saviour, “was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear wit- 
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ness unto the truth ;” but it does not require men to receive 
it, without first making a practical trial of it. So, on the 
other hand, the gospel just as much insists on practical well- 
doing. It is the meek, the merciful, the peace-makers, who 
are truly blessed. ‘ Whoever,” said Christ, “shall do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother 
and sister and mother;” but, at the same time, it teaches 
that practical well-doing is not itself an end, but only a means 
of making us like God. It is ultimately for our own good 
that we are called on to war with the evil that is in the world. 
It exists, not simply that it may be removed, but that we may 
be made wiser by removing it. What gives its real worth 
and grandeur to all well-doing is, that by it we ourselves are 
made to know the deep enduring truths of the spiritual world ; 
that we are made partakers of that eternal life, which is 
simply the knowledge of the true God, and of Jesus Christ 
whom he has sent. 

We see, then, how broad and lasting is the lesson of our 
text. Our Saviour, in uttering these words, published to 
every age the right method of spiritual life. Anselm felt 
its deep meaning when he wrote the memorable words, “I 
do not seek to understand that I may believe; but I believe, 
that I may understand.” And the wise and thoughtful Ne- 
ander echoed it, when, with all his rare mental culture and 
unequalled learning, he chose for his motto the modest 
maxim, “ It is the heart that makes the theologian.” Philoso- 
phers have speculated much respecting modes of investigating 
truth. Both Bacon and Descartes sought to initiate their grand 
revolutions in human knowledge by the application of new 
methods. Both were persuaded that the human mind must be 
put on the right track before it could reach the goal; though 
what that right track is, men are not yet agreed. The Scrip- 
ture method, by which we may compass, not mere human 
science, but those eternal mysteries into which angels desire 
to look, is very simple. It sums itself up in those few words 
spoken to Andrew and Peter: “ Follow me.” 

Let us not, then, suffer ourselves to be disturbed by alleged 
difficulties in revelation. What if there be difficulties ? 
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Are there are not difficulties just as great in all nature, in all 
human life? Do we wait to solve these difficulties before we 
eat our daily bread, before we learn to love and to be loved? 
Do we insist on having every mystery around us explained," 
before we make trial of good and evil? The method of reli- 
gion is in precise analogy with this method of common life. 
The gospel requires of us no more than is required by those 
natural arrangements which all acknowledge to be reasonable. 
If we are in earnest to know the truth, let us follow Christ. 
At first, indeed, we shall know in part ; we shall see as through 
a glass darkly ; we shall meet with many things to try our 
faith: but if we follow on, gathering in daily experience 
lessons of divine wisdom, eating that true and living bread 
which consists in fellowship with the Son of God, we shall 
come at last to know as he knows, and to see as he sees. Not 
by a single bound, but by many painful steps, do we reach the 
mark of the prize of our high calling in him. 


PEACE. 
AN INVOCATION. 


Come, white-winged Peace! our hearts are sick for thee ; 
Yet come thou not too soon, lest, like the dove . 
Sent out upon the waters still undried, 

Thy foot shall find no rest, and thou return, 
Baffled and worn, thine errand incomplete. 

But when the tender plant of Freedom shows 
Its leaves above the waste, then go thou forth ; 
Go, and return not. It shall be a sign 

That the great curse is lifted, and the earth 
Shall yet become the garden of the Lord, 

Fit for his angels, Righteousness and Truth, 

To walk in as of old, when Eden bloomed, 

And man held converse with his Maker, God. 
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WEISS’S “LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THEODORE 
PARKER.” * 


OnE of the editors of this little monthly has already set 
down, as he was able, upon these pages, his estimate of 
Mr. Theodore Parker’s place and service in our community. 
We do not know that these two octavos of “ Life and Corre- 
spondence” contain any thing which requires a revision of 
that estimate. These volumes bring to light at once the 
admirable qualities and the limitations, the gracious and 
the ungracious things, of the “ Minister of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society, Boston,” much as they appeared 
whilst he was yet with us in the flesh. He was not one of 
the men who live in a corner. His story was familiar to a 
large circle of hearers and readers. As is likely to be the 
case with those who have made their own way, Mr. Parker 
was free to declare his personal experience; and what he 
omitted to do, his friends proudly did for him. We have 
none the less been glad to be reminded again of his youthful 
energy and intrepidity in the pursuit of good learning. In 
this respect, his example will be of the highest value to all 
young students. So much of the “Life” as is devoted to 
this great fidelity is especially interesting and profitable. 

We have not called attention to this book because we have 
any thing to write about Mr. Parker. It is with the “ Life” as 
written, not with the “ Life” as lived, that we are concerned ; 
and, in recording a few words of frank criticism both of the 
matter and the manner of these volumes, we shall express 
ourselves the more freely, because the writer with whose 
work we have to do is plainly not one of those who believe 
in euphuisms. Given to plain speaking himself, he has a 
right to plainness of ‘speech from others; and it is but just 
to him that any who do not like what he has done should 
say so. 
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We are of that number, — do not like what he has done; 
not because we cannot accept what we suppose to be his 
opinions upon religious subjects, — that was not looked for, 
— but because, where there should be liberality, there is only 
liberalism, and that of a bigoted, supercilious, and superficial 
kind. Wisdom will not die with the so-called progressive, any 
more than with the so-called conservative. ‘There are some 
wise and honest persons in this community besides the few or 
the many who share Mr. Parker’s denials and difficulties ; and 
they are to be found not only amongst those who utterly 
disown rationalistic opinions, but amongst others also, who 
need not feel bound to go all lengths with our modern Deist 
or Theist because they have journeyed a little in the way of 
his choice. Moreover, we are old-fashioned enough to be 
disappointed and annoyed by a flippant treatment, both as to 
matter and as to manner, of religious subjects; and cannot 
see the necessity of employing language, which, however it 
may be intended to enlighten, can only offend believers, who, 
much as they may be mistaken, are none the less sincere. 
Liveliness may decline into buffoonery ; and, of all buffoone- 
ries, that which expends itself upon sacred themes is the 
most offensive. As it is easy to be solemn and dull, so it is 
not hard to be trifling and wearisome. 

Our objections will perhaps be brought out more intelligi- 
bly than in any other way through a few instances of Mr. 
Weiss’s grave offences against charity and courtesy. “ Only 
one of these Parkers,” he writes, “so far as is discernible 
now, ever joined the Church. He married the daughter of 
an Orthodox deacon, and is suspected of a weakness for his 
wife’s conventionalities.” Reverse the case. Suppose one 
should say, “All of these Parkers, with one exception, were 
communicant members of the Church. He married the 
daughter of a leading member of the Standing Committee of 
the Twenty-eighth Congregational, and is suspected of 
weakness for his wife’s crudities.” Is church-membership 
a conventionalism? Sometimes, undoubtedly; but is it so 
essentially and of course, and so that this must be henceforth 
the biographic and historic word for it? So to write, seems 
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to us simply insolent. But again: Mr. Parker “tried at 
first, by asking the Lord to forgive his sins when he had none 
‘to speak of,’ to pray himself into the conviction, that his 
nature was depraved, and that damnation was a thing to be 
remembered in the days of his youth. This came from a 
catechism that was lying about the house. ‘These old bun- 
dles of rags which emigration brings over will carry infection 
for a long while. Quarantine and a thorough smoking-out is 
the only remedy.” The “bundle of rags” is the Westmin- 
ster Catechism; the emigrants are such men as Winthrop 
and Carver; what the smoking-out may be, the reader must 
guess. Again: those who still think it worth while to appeal 
to Holy Scripture, in confirmation and illustration of their 
thought upon the highest themes, “japan their systems with 
scriptural phrases,” and “rain dull texts upon the head.” 
Those who “appear to suffer under conviction of sin” “are 
afflicted with the sin of a traditional theology rioting in morbid 
conditions of the mind or body. If they become clergymen, 
and continue their bad health, they will continue to use bad 
language, and defame human nature; but their sweet and 
blameless life totters under the ponderous phrases, and shoots 
naive glances at the listeners.” We read further on of “the 
truculent sentimentalism of conferences and revivals.” Mr. 
Weiss inserts on the 151st and 152d pages of the first volume 
a very unworthy letter from Mr. Parker to Dr. J. F. Clarke, 
upon “Sin,” in which “Deacon Wryface of Hellfire Church,” 
to adopt the letter-writer’s very refined and classic style, is 
made to figure. The letter is a very offensive production, 
besides being exceedingly shallow. Mr. Weiss’s preface runs 
thus: “ Whoever has a great deal of natural piety for sin is 
advised to pass this communication by.” We should say that 
it would do no harm for a much larger class of persons to 
pass it by. What claim can he have for a wide and deep 
knowledge of what is in man, who could write, “I think the 
thing which ministers mean by ngsin-n-n-n (an attempt, we 
suppose, to indicate what is called a nasal pronunciation) has 
no more existence than phlogiston. I find sins, —i.e., con- 
scious violations of natural right, —but no sin; i.e., no conscious 
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and intentional preference of wrong (as such) to right (as 
such), —no condition of ‘enmity against God’”? 

In Mr. Weiss’s choice vocabulary, a candidate for settle- 
ment as preacher and pastor over one of our congregations is 
“an itinerant vender of the gospel.” What may be meant 
by the following, some of our readers may be able to discover. 
We confess that we are a little at fault. ‘Men hang his 
presageful heart on the hooks of their parochial steelyards, 
and narrowly scrutinize the figures. He pockets his pre- 
sage, and it makes no difference in the weight.” A wharf 
covered with hogsheads of molasses and boxes of sugar, and 
swarming with petty thieves, supplies the figure by which 
those who made the earliest essays in German belles-lettres 
and theology are brought to our notice. They are “a few 
boys operating with straws and gimlets, not unseasonably 
whipped by critical officials.” Speaking of the revival of 
1857-8, Mr. Weiss discourses in this wise: ‘“ Of course, the 
theology which invokes a Providence to dissipate a whitlow, 
&c., &c, ascertained that the work was supernatural and 
special.” 


It is as impossible for the biographer as it was for Mr. 
Parker to understand, that men may have difficulties and 
entertain doubts as students of theology, which, as pastors 
and teachers of practical religion, they are neither called 
upon nor at liberty to spread before the people. Of course, 


if a man who does not believe in “the miracles ” affirms a 


belief in them, and charges those who reject them with infi- 
delity, he is a dishonest preacher, and ought to be denounced ; 
but what if, whilst he has difficulties in receiving some of the 
signs which are set down in the record, he does believe with 
all his heart that God was in Christ, and that what the world 
needs to-day, beyond every thing, is to be regenerated by the 
ever-living Spirit, which was Christ’s legacy to our race? May 
he not fairly decline either himself to parade his difficulties in 
the pulpit, or to join with one, who, instead of honestly step- 
ping out upon the village-green, and hurling his missiles at 
the Church from the outside, avails himself of his place 
within to break the windows from the inside, not sparing the 
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poor superstitious folk who unhappily are not out of the range 
of his stones? Is he to be called a hypocrite because the 
chief end of the preacher does not seem to him to be a 
crusade against “the supernatural;” because the miracles are 
to him objects of faith, if not grounds of faith? ‘There is a 
vast deal, in the “ Life,” of that shallow assumption to which 
Mr. Parker was so often left, — that his brethren who could 
not or would not go along with him (and such was the case 
with almost all of them), either knew no better, or, if they did 
know better, did not dare to confess it. “Undoubtedly there 
were those, who, had they been logical, should have been with 
him. This might be said, we think, of very many, who, like 
him, were called Unitarians; and of this our own times 
afford abundant illustration. But men, even pastors of 
churches, are not always logical, thank God! Sometimes 
they are lifted above the sphere of logic, above their barren 
opinions, into a higher life of thought and feeling ; are born 
into the kingdom of truth and love; and as children of believ- 
ing fathers, and as subjects themselves of the Divine Grace, 
can sing and pray and preach out from the abundance of the 
heart a creed which is superior to their formal statements of 
doctrine. Moreover, there are those, sturdy men, not to say 
obstinate, who will cling to their position on an inclined plane 
all the days of their life, and never realize that their feet are 
not planted on an even place. The time has undoubtedly 
come at last, when those who believe in the Word made flesh, 
and to whom, accordingly, the Scriptures, with their stories 
of mighty signs, are credible and edifying, are to be separated 
from those who do not believe in the Incarnation, and who will 
be compelled to allow that the record and its wonders are 
neither credible nor edifying. It has been found impossible 
to separate the human from the superhuman in the New 
Testament. It has been found that Theist is only Greek 
for Deist, and that between humanitarian Unitarianism and 
Deism there is no difference worth speaking of. We live 
fast, and we have moved on so far as this; but it was not so 
when the South-Boston sermon was preached. There were 
those, who, without any consciousness of insincerity, accepted 
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Mr. Parker’s premises, but shrank back from his conclusions, 
and were neither “ amateurs” nor “ dilettanti” nor “ Phari- 
sees,” as the iconoclast and his life-writer charitably suggest. 
Is there any worse bigotry than the bigotry of liberalism, 
which insists that all, save a few illuminati, are fools or 
knaves ; that it is an offence when a Christian pulpit is closed 
against one who tells you that the sinlessness of our Lord is 
but a girl’s imagination ; and proposes that Christians should 
come together, and “ eat baked apples,” instead of receiving 
from one another the bread and wine of the Last Supper? 
Are we to have respect for every other man’s opinions and 
feelings and claims, and to have no respect for our own? 
Unlike Mr. Weiss, we do think it “‘ wonderful” that so sen- 
sible a man as Mr. Parker, one who ought to have been so 
catholic, should have characterized a refusal to exchange 
pulpits with him as “a timidity to be despised.” Was it not 
just possible that some of his brethren did not approve of his 
words and ways, did not wish to hear him preach, did not 
wish to obtrude him upon others, who liked him as little as 
they did? Am [I at liberty to choose my physician, — to be 
allopathic, homeopathic, hydropathic, as I see fit? and may 
I not choose my minister? Because he claims to be a Chris- 
tian, must I ask him to come and preach to me or for me? 
Are there no other opportunities for discussing the validity of 
religion, that the hour for worship and for the gospel-lesson 
must be seized by those who wish to show how the transient 
and the permanent, the body and the spirit of Christianity, 
may be deftly separated, and the concrete truth live on un- 
harmed its earthly life? But they who bring new things are 
to be privileged beyond the rest. Why not? Are we not 
gravely told that Mr. Parker, at the time of the Burns rendi- 
tion, ‘‘ believed more than all the supernaturalists in Boston, 
and believed it more deeply”? In the chapter which is de- 
voted to that sad matter, there is not a word to show that any 
other clergyman in the city said a word or prayed a prayer in 
behalf of the poor fugitive. One word more. Who are or 
were the “ amateurs,” that, in Mr. Weiss’s irreverent phrase, 
were “just baring their breasts with abandon to the universe, 
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and calling to the ‘over-soul’ to come on, when Mr. Par- 
ker’s sermon of the ‘transient and permanent’ struck their 
bellying sails with a sudden dismay, and they [the dismayed 
sails] were never hoisted more”? Eighteen forty-one was 
about our time; but we cannot recall the “ amateurs ” whose 
voyages came so suddenly to an end. 

We had intended to protest against the involved and af- 
fected style of this biographer, — a style not to be pardoned 
in one of such excellent gifts and liberal culture. We cannot 
understand why a man who has so much to say, and such 
power to say it withal, should choose to renounce simplicity 
and clearness, and compel the reader to wind his way slowly 
and circuitously into his meaning. ‘This may be excused 
where the writer has the gifts of dryness and dulness; but 
how shall we suffer it in one so abundantly endowed with 
imagination and eloquent speech as this biographer? One 
volume instead of the two, and that a volume revised and 
composed in a truly catholic spirit, would be a better tribute 
to Mr. Parker’s memory than these octavos, which, had they 
been written by an “adversary,” could not have confirmed, 
as these must, the unfavorable impressions which qualify the 
world’s estimate of services in so many respects so valuable. 

E. 


THEREFORE we ought to consider well what man is, and how he 
is a man; and then we may perceive that a true Christian is not a 
mere historical new man. As if it were enough for us outwardly 
to confess Christ, and believe that he is the Son of God, and hath 
paid the ransom for us: for righteousness availeth nothing, if it be 
imputed from without; that is, by believing only that it is imputed. 
But an innate righteousness, or the righteousness born in us, in 
which we are the children of God, —that availeth. 


Anp that Christianity doth not consist in the mere knowing of 
the history, and applying the knowledge thereof to ourselves only, 
in saying that Christ died for us, and hath destroyed death, and 
turned it into life in us; and that he hath paid the ransom for us, 
so that we need do nothing but comfort ourselves with this, and 
steadfastly believe that it is so. 





PAIN. 


WHEN all the troop of earthly joys 

Affrighted fly from Pain’s stern face ; 

When Love outstretches powerless hands, 

That cannot reach my darkened place ; 

When Sickness weaves her sackcloth garb, 

And lays the spirit low in dust, — 

I, breathless, gasp one struggling prayer, — 
** Through pain my soul would trust !” 


And, while earth’s long-familiar vales 
Are shadowed more and more, 
The everlasting mountain-peaks 
Rise clearer than before. 
By trial-fires of cruel pain 
Comes wisdom to discern 
The fleeting from the permanent : 
‘* Through pain the soul can learn.” 


When agony has had its will, 
And only rest I crave, 

And pray to drop the flesh for aye 
Within the painless grave, 

The faithless dread of longer years, 
All-Merciful! forgive : 

Accepted be the Christian truth, — 
‘“‘ Through pain the soul must live.” 


And when across the transient lull 
The storms returning come, 
And toss me, weary, to and fro, 
But will not bear me home ; 
Then through the open gate of woe, 
My Father! from above 
Thou comest; and my soul can cry, 
‘“‘ Thank God! through pain I love.” 
Ernest Ray. 
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OUR ANCESTOR THE NORSEMAN. 


THovuGH we, most of us, have no pedigree, yet we all of us 
have ancestors, and very remote ones too; and among them 
is the Norseman of a thousand years ago. And we are to be 
known as descendants of his by better proofs than parch- 
ments, — by our looks, and by some words which we use even 
without knowing whence they first came. 

‘The English and the Americans call themselves Anglo- 
Saxons; but they are as much Norsemen almost, if not 
altogether: for all the northern and eastern parts of Eng- 
land were colonized by the Northmen. Danes, Northmen, 
Norsemen, are all nearly the same in early history. And at 
the conquest of England, when the Normans entered, they 
were simply Norsemen, the better part of them, grown a lit- 
tle French, though still able, perhaps, to speak their old 
Norse language, like William, theirduke. And also through- 
out those two-thirds of England, which in the year 900 still 
remained Saxon, there were interspersed many Danish or 
Norse settlers. And then, too, from 1003 A.D. to A.D. 1041, 
the country was ruled by Danish kings. And so the English 
people are as much Norse as Saxon. 

But, indeed, the Saxon is but one of several progenitors of 
ours. Among our forefathers are ancient Britons and Romans 
too. For ancestors we have some who had Druids for priests, 
and Caractacus for king ; some who saw the Emperor Severus 
buried at York, or who dwelt as legionaries at Roman sta- 
tions, castra, — Doncaster, Manchester, Dorchester ; and some 
who were from Germany, and who sailed from the mouth of 
the Rhine to land in England as guests, but to stay there, 
though, as victors; and some too, no doubt, who crossed the 
English Channel from Rouen, and who fought at Hastings, and 
who shared in the Conquest; and along with these, and as 
influential as any of them, is our ancestor the Norseman. 

He is a man worth knowing, for many reasons. He is one 
of our ancestors, and he was nearly the last of the Pagans 
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in Europe. He was a man whose influence is on us at this 
day, quite directly and very powerfully. Also he is a man 
worth knowing on his own account. That Anglo-Saxon 
should be a synonyme for English, is discreditable to histo- 
rians ; because in spirit, and perhaps even in blood, the people 
of England are possibly less Anglo-Saxon than Anglo-Danish. 
From almost any History of England it might be inferred 
that the Dane did little else in England than burn, kill, and 
steal, and that now there is hardly a trace of him left. But 
the Dane, the Norwegian, of to-day, wandering through Eng- 
land, finds surviving the influence of his Norse ancestor, 
everywhere, —from the Houses of Parliament, by the Thames, 
to the cottages of the peasantry in Northumberland; in the 
names of towns and villages; in the dialects of wide districts ; 
in the phraseology of the courts of law; in the names of 
places all along the coasts, ports, promontories, creeks, and 
rocks; and in the language used in the dockyard, on ship- 
board, and among fishermen. It is not without Danish influ- 
ence, that there is trial by jury; and, all over England, it is 
round the Danish hustings that the people assemble to elect 
their members of Parliament. Of Danish antiquities in 
England, there are many, — on the sea-shore, barrows, high 
mounds of earth, within which the sea-kings were laid for 
burial ; in London, churches consecrated to St. Olave, and to 
St. Magnus the Martyr, and to St. Clement ; at Winchester, 
in the Cathedral, the tombs of Canute and Hardicanute; and 
at York, in the Minster, a horn which was given to the 
church, along with a large estate by Ulph, a Danish chief- 
tain. Also there are in existence thousands of coins, minted 
in all parts of England, and bearing the names of more than 
fifty different Scandinavian artists. 

The description here given will be of the Norseman as he 
was between the eighth and twelfth centuries; because he is 
to be known of as he really was at that time. Though, at an 
earlier period, he was no stranger in Europe; for his country 
was known to the historian Pliny, in the second century, as 
a very large island which had been then lately discovered 
beyond Germany, and which was called Nerigon, or, as we 
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should say, Norway. But who the inhabitants were at that 
time, Pliny did not know; nor do we. Perhaps Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, what Pliny calls Scandinavia, was as yet 
occupied only by the Finns; and the Norsemen were not yet 
quite arrived. But a while later than this, and they were well 
known in Europe, and not in England only. 

The Norseman was not without his influence on Europe, 
while Mahommedanism was founding cities and spreading 
empires in Asia, Africa, and Spain.; while the name of Rome 
was vanishing from the vast space. which it had covered once ; 
and while nations were slowly forming out of barbarian tribes 
which drifted about Europe, among the old cities, helplessly ; 
and while the Catholic Church was diffusing her presence 
everywhere, and becoming what kings bowed down to and 
savages were constrained by ; while the new and the old were 
blending in Europe; while tribes were grouping into nations, 
and new languages were forming among utter strangers be- 
come housemates ; and while Christian ministers were becom- 
ing the holy Catholic Church. 

The Northmen came within sight of Charlemagne, who 
wept as he saw their ships from his palace-window at Nar- 
bonne. They possessed themselves for a while of Dublin, and 
ruled there as kings. They ravaged on the coast of Africa, 
and they fought once with the Moors in Spain. They estab- 
lished themselves in Italy, and were long the allies of the 
Pope. ‘They drove the Saracens out of Sicily, and founded 
there a kingdom of their own. They began a new Russian 
dynasty at Novogorod ; and, in France, of Neustria they made 
Normandy. At Constantinople, they stood by the throne of 
the Cesars; and, with their young hands, upheld for a while 
the seat of the ancient civilization. ‘They colonized Iceland, 
and made of it a Scandinavian Athens; and they colonized 
Greenland with a population a hundred times more numerous 
than what lives there now; and very likely they were the 
first discoverers of America. 

But whether they did discover it or not, it was by an art 
of their inventing that Columbus himself was brought to the 
sight of it; for, as a good authority will have us believe, they 
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were the first mariners who learned how to sail on a wind, the 
first men who are rightly to be called sailors. Yes, by more 
than his language, which is often in our mouths, by more than 
historical testimony, even by the spirit we are of, —the mari- 
time spirit, — he is our ancestor the Norseman. 

Still it may perhaps be thought that he is not worth in- 
quiring about more minutely ; for his character is suspicious, 
and perhaps had better not be asked after. Our rude fore- 
father! Rude! exclaims more than one historian: he was the 
Dane! a man brutishly ignorant, utterly ruthless, a pirate, a 
perjurer, a church-burner! Well, so he was; and that was 
what he looked to the Anglo-Saxons: but also he was a man 
with a heart in his breast, and a man of poetic sensibility. He 
was a man of honor, a man of his word, and, after his own 
way, a very religious man. . 

He kept no faith with foreigners; but he did with his own 
countrymen. Yet, notwithstanding this faithlessness with 
foreigners, we must allow him to have been a man, or we 
shall not have a human ancestor left to us. For only think 
what nations and ambassadors and kings and churchmen have 
done and said as regards hostile communities! He burned 
churches; but then they were not those of his own faith. He 
felt about all other nations in the same manner in which the 
Christians felt towards the ancient Mexicans; and a violent 
Pagan may well be less repulsive to our sympathy than a 
cruel Christian. 

It must be confessed, that he could not read or write to 
much purpose ; but then he made poems and novels and his- 
tories and religious treatises for other men in after-time to 
write down and read and admire. He had not a law to live 
by that was written ; but then he had what is traceable after 
a thousand years on the pages of our own statute-book, in its 
language, distinctions, principles, and spirit. 

The Norseman, then, is not to be judged of as we judge 
one another, but, as well as we can, by the light in which he 
lived. And by that light he is a true man; a man of very 
many sins, but sins of ignorance mostly ; evidently a man of 
valor, enterprise, and perseverance; a man of principle and 
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order; a man with a history of his own; a man not without 
religion, and of high poetic feeling; indeed, a man with 
business of his own to mind, with songs to sing and histories 
to study, with a church of a kind to go to, with three or four 
festivals in the year to keep, with public meetings now and then 
to attend, and with a home of his own to live in; and with a 
wife also, though sometimes with more than one, but whom, 
nevertheless, he loved in a truer and far more respectful way 
than the Greek or the Roman manner. 

And now this Norse ancestor of ours, let us see him among 
his own countrymen. ‘The best accessible account of him is 
to be derived from the “ Heimskringla, or Chronicles of the 
Kings of Norway,” by Snorro Sturleson. The “ Heims- 
kringla” is a compilation of narratives reduced into prose by 
Snorro, though largely sprinkled with what probably were 
the best verses of the original sagas. 

Their land is what lies between the sixtieth and seventieth 
degrees of north latitude, on the outskirts of Europe; no long 
way from where winter is one long night. ‘They have tradi- 
tions of their having come somewhere from Asaland. They 
have some customs which must have begun in the East: their 
mythology is not without some little resemblance to Brah- 
minism, and their language has Oriental affinities. ‘They are 
believers in Odin: a valiant life is the chief worship which 
they offer him; and their hope of a hereafter is to sit among 
heroes in Valhalla. — é 

They are divisible mainly into four classes, — kings, 
bonders, unfree men, and thralls. 

And first of the bonders. ‘They were the landowners ; but 
theirs was a peculiar ownership, and with something Mosaical 
in it: for, among these Northmen, land could not be sold out 
and out, nor be forfeited, nor given away. On the death of 
a bonder, his land was inherited equally by all his children ; 
and if he had no children, then he was succeeded by other 
legal claimants, whose rights of succession no act of his could 
defeat. ‘The bonders elected the king and made the laws. 
After the message-token, a stick of a certain kind, had been 
passed from house to house, and the bonders had been legally 
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convened, they were supreme; and in their assemblies the 
king was only a bonder with fellow-bonders,— no more. Met 
together, they were the sovereign people ; but, dispersed, they 
were subjects, though only according to the laws. 

These men were very much alike in their manner of living, 
and they were all of them farmers; and so were their kings. 
One king was surnamed Land-clearer and Road-maker ; and 
another was called Olaf, the Tree-feller. 

Also there was a class of men — nephews, sons, grandsons, 
or even remoter descendants of bonders — who had a right of 
reversion in land, some chance of inheritance; and these 
were called ‘ling-men, assembly-men,— men to meet with the 
bonders. 

Among the Northmen, kingship was hereditary in one 
family ; but it was a very extensive one, and the son did not 
necessarily succeed his father. It was in the power of the 
bonders to choose their own king out of the royal family, and 
perhaps more kings than one or two or five. Women could 
be queens, — single women could be; as Queen Sigrid was, 
who could drink like a king, and who was the death of King 
Olaf Olafsson by the war which she instigated against him ; 
and of whom it is written, that “she was a woman of the 
greatest understanding, and too clever in many things.” The 
king was paid an annual tax, which was called scatt, and was 
proportionate to the lot of land on which a man lived; and 
hence, I suppose, the English phrase in regard to taxation of 
“scot and lot.” The king had to defend the country, and to 
defray the expenses of certain sacrifices which were offered 
in the temples. The king had no palace to live in, but went 
about now and then among his subjects, in guest-quarters ; 
living with one a while, and then with another, and receiving 
from the neighbors fixed quantities of corn and meat and ale 
for the maintenance of his court. Perhaps King Olaf was a 
good example of a Norse king, though more than commonly 
cruel, Christian though he was. I shall let Snorro Sturle- 
son describe him in his Chronicles : — 

‘“‘ King Olaf was more expert in all exercises than any man in 
Norway whose memory is preserved to us in sagas, and he was 
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stronger and more agile than most men... . King Olaf could run 
across the oars outside of the vessel while his men were rowing 
the Serpent. He could play with three daggers, so that one was 
always in the air; and he took the one falling by the handle. He 
could walk all round upon the ship’s rails, could strike and cut 
equally well with both hands, and could cast two spears at once. 
King Olaf was a very merry, frolicsome man, gay and social; had 
great taste in every thing; was very generous; was very finical in 
his dress ; but in battle he exceeded all in bravery. He was dis- 
tinguished for cruelty when he was enraged, and tortured many of 
his enemies.” 


The unfree men were those who had no land, nor any 
chance of any, but yet who were not thralls. Commonly 
they were mechanics, tradesmen, and sometimes soldiers and 
sailors. They had no right at the bonders’ meeting, no voice 
in making the laws or electing the king. They were unfree 
to attend the meeting of the bonders; but otherwise they 
were free. 

The thralls were slaves, — Finns, indigenous inhabitants of 
the country, some of them, and some of them free men re- 
duced into slavery for crime ; some born slaves, some 
prisoners of war, and some purchases. And they were peo- 
ple who might be killed or kept in any way which their 
masters might please, so it is said; yet, in the spirit of the 
times, there must have been what made slavery with the 
Norsemen be less slavish than it sounds. For one scarce time, 
about the year 1020 A.D., when corn was prohibited as an 
export from Norway, one Asbiorn came from the Island of 
Biark6 to buy from Erling Skialgsson. Erling said that he 
himself could not sell, but that his slaves could sell him some 
of their own corn, as they were not subject to law or land 
regulation like other men. Heathens though they were, yet 
these Norsemen thought that their slaves did not owe obe- 
dience to quarters whence they did not derive protection. 
How these unbaptized Pagans shame the slave-owners of 
modern Christendom ! 

Women had the same rights with men; inherited with 
them equally ; and held property, and even the royal rule, in 
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their own rights. And the few, who wanted to be inferior 
in nothing, drank with the men, and fought with them. 
There were, perhaps, a few instances of their killing them- 
selves in order to be burned or buried with their husbands; 
but this was not from any custom of society, but only from 
their own extraordinary attachment. Brynhilda had been 
betrothed to Sigurd: she killed herself, says one of the more 
ancient sagas, in order to go with Sigurd; as she said her- 
self, — 


“ On his heels, when he enters the blessed Valhall, 
The glittering portals shall not fall ; . 
For wide the bright doors with the golden ring 

Must gape to admit my following.” 


Kings, bonders, unfree men, and thralls were the classes of 
society. or the rest, the social state of the Norsemen was 
much like our own. ‘They had merchants and smiths and 
builders and tax-collectors: but the women were their sur- 
geons; and, instead of animal magnetism, they had witchcraft 
and magic to wonder at. 

And now for the way in which the people lived. It was by 


farming and fishing, and by an excursion, now and then, after 
what was genteelly called “ gathering property.” 

Inside the house, the most characteristic object was the 
father’s seat, which had the images of the gods carved around 
it. It is significant of their way of enjoying themselves, that 
a festival was called an ale; and, through them, there were in 
England, within the last two hundred years, even church-ales, 
and clerk or clergyman ales. A good sword was an object 
of great regard. Says the old chronicler, “ King Athelstan 
of England gave Hakon of Norway a sword, of which the 
hilt and handle were gold, and the blade still better ; for with 
it Hakon cut down a mill-stone to fhe centre-eye, and the 
sword thereafter was called Quern-biter. Better sword never 
came into Norway, and Hakon carried it to his dying day.” 

This King Hakon, from having been in England, and been 
brought up as the foster-son of Athelstan, was a good Chris- 
tian, says the historian; but, as many great people were to be 


conciliated as well as the common people, he resolved “ to 
VOL. XXXI. 25 
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practise his Christianity in private.” Something more than a 
Northman’s prudence! But his interment is an example of 
Norse burial, though, for a Christian! ‘‘ His friends removed 
his body to Seaheim in North Hordaland, and made a great 
mound, in which they laid the king in full armor and in his 
best clothes, but with no other goods. They spoke over his 
grave, as heathen people are used to do, and wished him in 
Valhalla. Eyvind Skaldaspiller composed a poem on the 
death of King Hakon, and on how well he was received in 
Valhalla : — 


* «But Hakon in the blessed abodes 
For ever lives with the bright gods.” 


What common life was among these Norsemen, is to be un- 
derstood from the way in which Snorro Sturleson says that 
Queen Aasta got her house and her husband Sigurd ready to 
receive King Olaf and his company who came upon them 
rather unexpectedly : — 


‘* When the servants told her of King Olaf’s approach, and that 
he might be soon expected, Aasta stood up directly, and ordered 
the men and girls to put every thing in the best order. She 
ordered four girls to bring out all that belonged to the decoration 
of the room, and put it in order with hangings and benches. Two 
fellows brought straw for the floor ; two brought forward cornered 
tables and the drinking-jugs ; two bore out victuals, and placed the 
meat on the table; two she sent away from the house to procure in 
the greatest haste all that was needed; and two carried in the ale. 
And all the other serving-men and girls went outside of the house. 
Messengers went to seek King Sigurd, wherever he might be, and 
brought to him his dress-clothes, and his horse with gilt-saddle, 
and his bridle, which was gilt, and set with precious stones... . 
King Sigurd Syr was standing in his cornfield when the messen- 
gers came to him and brought him the news, and also told him all 
that Aasta was doing at home in the house. He had many people 
on his farm. Some were then shearing corn; some bound it to- 
gether; some drove it to the building ; some unloaded it, and put it 
in stack or barn: but the king, and two men with him, went some- 
times into the field, sometimes to the place where the corn was put 
into the barn. His dress, it is told, was this: he had a blue kirtle 
and blue hose ; shoes, which were laced about the legs; a gray 
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cloak, and a gray, wide-brimmed hat ; a veil before his face; a staff 
in his hand, with a gilt silver head on it, and a silver ring around 
it. -Of Sigurd’s living and disposition, it is related that he was a 
very gain-making man, who attended carefully to his cattle and 
husbandry, and managed his housekeeping himself. He was no- 
wise given to pomp, and was rather taciturn.” 


But at some periods there were bad times in Norway; 
snow-drifts at the house-door in midsummer. The poet Ey- 
vind once was obliged to sell all his movable goods for her- 
rings and other food : — / 


“ Our arms and ornaments of gold, 
To buy us food we gladly sold: 
The arrows of the bow gave we 
For the bright arrows of the sea.” 


But a shoal of herrings set in upon the fishing-grounds near 
his house, and out he went with his servants and cottars; and 
then he sang : — 


“ Now let the steed of ocean bound 
O’er the North Sea with dashing sound ; 
Let nimble tern and screaming gull 
Fly round and round: our net is full. 
Fain would I know if Fortune sends 
A like provision to my friends: 
Welcome provision ’tis, I wot, 
That the whale drives to our cook’s pot.” 


Of what a good king was, Olaf Olafsson has already been our 
example. Of what a good bonder was, Erling Skialgsson 
is an instance: only he was one of the very wealthiest of his 
class, not to say the most wealthy. And his conduct towards 
his thralls is perhaps some evidence of what was their condi- 
tion : — 


“ Erling had always with him ninety free-born men or more ; 
and, both winter and summer, it was the custom in his house to 
drink at the mid-day meal, according to a measure; but at the 
night-meal there was no measure in drinking. ... He never went 
to sea with less than a fully manned ship of twenty benches of 
rowers. Erling had also a ship of thirty-two benches of rowers, 
which was besides very large for that size, and which he used in 
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viking eruises, or on an expedition; and in it there were two hun- 
dred men at least... . Erling had always at home on his farm 
thirty slaves, besides other serving people. He gave his slaves a 
certain day’s work; but after it he gave them leisure, and leave 
that each should work in the twilight and the night for himself, 
and as he pleased. He gave them arable land to sow corn in, and 
let them apply their crops to their own use. He laid upon each a 
certain quantity of labor to work themselves free by doing it; and 
there were many who bought their freedom in this way in one 
year, or in the second year; and all who had any luck could make 
themselves: free within three years. With this money he bought 
other slaves ; and to some of his freed people he showed how to 
work in the herring-fishery, to others he showed some useful 
handicraft, and some cleared his outfields and set up houses. He 
helped all to prosperity.” 


A good man, yet a Pagan, and sometimes a viking! and it 
is plain, that, as a slave-owner, he was none the worse for not 
having been a Christian of the nineteenth century. 

From the following piece of grim humor, we learn how a 
Norseman was expected to die, when the worst came to the 


worst: “ Egil was also led to the gallows; and, when the 
king’s thralls were about hanging him, he said, ‘ Ye should 
not hang me ; for, in truth, each of you deserves much more 
to be hanged.’” People sang these verses about it : — 


“T hear, my girl, that Egil said, 
When to the gallows he was led, 
That the king’s thralls far more than he 
Deserved to hang on gallows-tree. 
It may be so: but, death in view, 
A man should to himself be true; 
End a stout life by death as stout, 
Showing no fear or care or doubt.” 


These were the men that dwelt in the valleys of Nor- 
way; and such as these were the men of Denmark and 
Sweden a thousand years ago; and life like that of Erling 
was what at that time the Northern lights played and flamed 


above. 
(To be continued.) 
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GEORGE THOMPSON. 


In 1835, if we rightly remember, we used to go into Boston 
from Cambridge to hear antislavery speakers, the most eloquent 
of whom was George Thompson. It was when wealth, respecta- 
bility, and influence were arrayed upon one side, and truth and 
righteousness upon the other. In those days it cost something 
to denounce slavery, and lay bare its iniquities ; and Mr “Thomp- 
son must have a vivid recollection of the evil passions that surged 
around him twenty-eight years ago, which were sometimes awed 
by his rebukes, and sometimes charmed into silence by the magic 
of his eloquence. If he has not, we have. 

Comparing Boston as it was then with Boston as it is now, in 
regard to this great question of humanity, must convince Mr. 
Thompson that the seed which he scattered with such a liberal hand 
must have taken root, and is now ripening for the harvest. The 
unanimous and enthusiastic welcome which greeted him on touch- 
ing our shores, and which was echoed so warmly in Music Hall, 
will show to him the progress of the glorious idea represented by 
his name. The chords which he struck so long ago with a master 
hand have never ceased their vibrations, and now they thrill the 
hearts of twenty millions of people. 

Mr. Thompson’s appeal to the conscience of the nation in those 
dark days of the antislavery cause will be recalled by the follow- 
ing lines, published at the time, we think, in the * Liberator.” It 
was a tribute as graceful as it was just. It was from the pen of 
Mrs. L. Maria Child : — 


TO GEORGE THOMPSON. 


I’ve heard thee when thy powerful words 
Were like the cataract’s roar, 

Or like the ocean’s mighty waves 
Resounding on the shore. 


But, even in reproof of sin, 
Love brooded over all, 

As the mild rainbow’s heavenly arch 
Rests on the waterfall. 
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I’ve heard thee in the hour of prayer, 
When dangers were around : 

Thy voice was like the royal harp, 
That breathed a charméd sound. 


The evil spirit felt its power, 
And, howling, turned away ; 

And some, perchance, who came to scoff, 
Remained with thee to pray. 


I’ve seen thee, too, in playful mood, 
When words of magic spell 

Dropped from thy lips like fairy gems, 
That sparkled as they fell. 


Still great and good in every change, 
Magnificent and mild, 

As if a seraph’s godlike power 
Dwelt in a little child. 


SELECTIONS FROM WHICHCOTE’S SERMONS. 


On the text, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man,” Whichcote 
says, — 

“No sooner doth the truth of God come to our soul’s sight, but our 
soul knows her as her first and old acquaintance; and though they have 
been by some accident unhappily parted a great while, yet having now, 
through the Divine Providence, happily met, they greet one another, and 
renew their acquaintance, as those that were first and ancient friends... . 

“Terms more fit, equal, reasonable, were never proposed to men. 
Neither is this al!: they are satisfactory to the reason of our mind. For 
this is found to: be true upon experience, that the mind of an impenitent 
cannot receive satisfaction or consolation in any other way. Should all 
the men in the world or an angel from heaven speak pardon to an impeni- 
tent, the sense of repentance would be better satisfied to his mind beyond 
any foreign testimony whatsoever. Though God should tell me my sins 
were pardoned, I could not believe it, unless I repent, and deprecate his dis- 
pleasure. For repentance is satisfaction to the reason of my mind, is 
necessary to quiet my conscience; and I should not be rational or intelli- 
gent in religion, unless I satisfied my mind. . 

“Tf there be a thousand men in a party, it is but one opinion; and 
one single person is as much as a whole party.” 


From a sermon on the text, “I am not ashamed of the gos- 
pel,” we take the following : — 
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“The first motion of religion is to understand what is true of God: 
the second is to express it in our lives. The former is our wisdom: the 
latter is our goodness. In these two consist the health and pulchritude of 
our minds; for health to the body is not more than virtue is to the 
mind. A depraved and vicious mind is as really the sickness and deform- 
ity thereof as any foul and loathsome disease is to the body; and as 
really as these tend to the death and dissolution of the soul and body, so 
the vices of the mind tend to the separation of God and the soul. 

“The good man is an instrument in tune. Excite a good man, give 
him an occasion, and you shall have from him savory speeches out of his 
mouth, and good actions in his life. Religion contains and comprehends 
in it all good qualities and dispositions of mind. The difference is not 
more sensible between a man that is weak and one that is strong, a man 
that is sick and one that is in health, than between a man that is truly 
religious and one that is falsely so. 

* Some think that the hellish state is the product of omnipotency and 
sovereignty, the effect of God’s power; and they think of God as using 
his creatures as he will, giving no account of any of his matters to prin- 
ciples of reason and righteousness. These are injurious apprehensions of 
God, and dishonorable to him. They are disclaimed by him everywhere in 
Scripture. He owns no such power, and doth not clothe himself with 
such a prerogative. Hell is not a positive infliction; but the fuel of it is 
the guiltiness of men’s consciences, and God’s withdrawing because the 
person is incapable of his communication.” 


In answer to the old charge, that some do not preach Christ, he 
says, — 


“They do preach Christ, though they do not name him in every sen- 
tence or period, who contend for all effects of real goodness, and decry 
wickedness ; for this is the work of Christ. It is not Christianity to use 
the name of Christ as a charm or spell, or badge of profession, as they do 
who use it irrationally and insignificantly. ‘The word ‘ Christ’ denotes, as, 
in one sense, a person engaged for us in a way we well understand and can 
give account of; so, in another sense, a nature in us which we very well 
feel and can express.” 


We select two or three other sentences almost at random : — 


“ They make not true judgment of religion that take it to be a limita- 
tion and restraint upon man’s liberty. Yet some are so foolish as to 
think, that, if God would, we might have lived as we list, and have been 
released from those many obligations that religion seems to lay upon us; 
whereas this is as great a lie as ever the father of lies could invent. For 
religion is not a burdensome and troublesome thing, which, if God had 
not commanded, might have been forborne, and all things have been as 
well. No: there is nothing in true religion that is of that nature. And 
this I dare defend against the whole world, — that there is no one thing, in 
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all that religion which is of God's making, that any sober man, in the 
true use of his reason, would be released from, though he might have it 
under the seal of heaven. 

“ We observe that things are in men according to their temper. What 
is food, though never so wholesome, if a person be sick? or music to 
those that are melancholy ? What is exercise or recreation to men that 
are week and feeble? What are the things of the world to him that hath 
no power to enjoy them? So they that take no delight in the exercise of 
virtue in this state, if, after this life, God should remove them to a local 
heaven, they would take little satisfaction in the place, because of an 
unsuitable frame of spirit: though, when we speak of heaven, we under- 
stand rather a state than a place; a frame and temper within, rather than 
any thing without. 

“Consider the unreasonableness of not revoking by repentance what a 
man hath done amiss. For this second evil is greater than the first ; for 
not to repent is to justify the evil that hath been done, and to stand by it. 
For the first evil something may be alleged; to wit, ignorance, inadvert- 
ency, temptation, and the like: but where men continue in evil, and do not 
revoke it by repentance, this tends to settle them in a wicked mind.” 


REAL AND APPARENT DEATH. 


Tue biographer of Mr. Prescott, the historian, relates that after 
his death, and before his burial, which was four days subsequent, 
two wishes which he had earnestly expressed were fulfilled. One 
was, that his remains might rest for a time in the room ‘“ where 
his intellectual treasures were gathered,” in his library, where he 
had spent so many delightful hours: the other was, that ‘a prin- 
cipal vein should be severed, so that, if life should again be 
awakened, it might ebb silently away without any possible return 
of consciousness.” This last request was made because he had 
always entertained a peculiar dread of being buried alive. 

Let no one put this down as an idle or superstitious fear. The 
instances clearly authenticated of premature burials are probably 
more numerous than most persons are aware of ; and they suggest 
the thought, too painful to dwell upon, of the instances, more nu- 
merous still, which have never come to the knowledge of the 
living. So little do we know of that mysterious transit from this 
world to the other, which we call death, or what time may trans- 
pire between the last sleep and the waking-up amid the immortal 
scenery, that the tenderest caution and care should be observed, 
and real death clearly distinguished from apparent. 

A late work, filled with quaint and striking things which were 
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culled from old authors and new, entitled ‘‘ Mysteries of Life, 
Death, and Futurity,” has a chapter on “ premature interment,” 
citing many cases where apparent death was mistaken for real. 
It will serve a useful and salutary purpose to refer to two or three. 
Dr. Paris (the same, we suppose, who was the physician of John 
Randolph) is given as authority for the fact, that the daughter of 
Henry Laurens, the first president of the American Congress, when 
an infant, was laid out as dead. The window of the apartment, that 
had been carefully closed during the progress of the disease, was 
then thrown open to ventilate the chamber; when “ the fresh air 
revived the corpse, and restored her to the family.” Her father 
was so powerfully impressed with this circumstance, that, in his 
will, he directed that his own body should be burnt, and enjoined 
the performance of this wish as a sacred duty upon his children. 

A physician of Paris, M. Bruhier, published many years since 
a work entitled “the Uncertainty of the Signs of Death,” in 
which he proves, ‘ from the testimony of various authors and the 
attestation of unexceptionable witnesses,” that many persons who 
had been supposed dead, and been passed through the funeral 
rites, had been providentially rescued from the grave, and lived 
many years afterward. He condemns the practice of removing the 
bed-clothes, and exposing the body to the chill air, as soon as the 
semblance of death appears. Cases are cited of trance, having all 
the external appearance of death, which continued seven or eight 
days, followed by a return to life. Sometimes there is a total fn- 
sensibility ; sometimes the consciousness is not suspended, and the 
subject knows all that is taking place in the room. The following 
instance of this kind is given from the ‘ Psychological Maga- 
zine :” — 

“A young lady, after lying ill for some time, to all appearance died. 
She was laid in her coffin, and the day of her funeral was fixed. When 
the lid was about to be screwed down, a perspiration was observed on the 
body: life soon appeared; and at length she opened her eyes, and uttered 
a pitiable shriek. She said she was perfectly conscious of all that hap- 
pened around her in this dreadful state. She distinctly heard her friends 
speaking, and lamenting her death, at the side of her coffin. She felt them 
pull on the dead-clothes, and lay her in them. This feeling produced a 
mental anxiety which was indescribable. She tried to cry; but her soul 
was without power, and could not act on her body. She had the contra- 
dictory feeling, as if she were in her body, and yet not in it, at one and the 
same time. The internal anguish of her mind was, however, at its ut- 
most height when the funeral-hymns were being sung, and when the lid 


of the coffin was about to be screwed on. The thought that she was to be 
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buried alive was the one that gave activity to her soul, and caused it to 
operate on her corporeal frame.” — P. 161. 


There are indubitable signs of death, which occur sooner or 
later; and it is better to wait for them than to incur the awful 
hazard which such cases warn us against. In 1703, a Dr. Hawes, 
of the Presbyterian Church, preached a sermon “On the Duty of 
the Relations of those who are in Dangerous Illness, and the Haz- 
ard of Hasty Interment.” The facts related in it are sermons in 
themselves. 

Dr. Doddridge, at his birth, was laid aside as dead. One of the 
attendants, however, took him into her keeping, and warmed the 
latent spark into flame; and so some of the best hymns in our 
collections uttered their music on these shores of mortality, instead 
of breaking first on heavenly air; and some of the most evangeli- 
cal sermons were preached for the conversion of sinners. The 
good nurse, whoever she was, deserves a place in the saints’ cal- 
endar. 


COMPENSATIONS OF LIFE. 


Henry Warp Beecuer thinks that Lord Brougham is no longer 
responsible for what he says ; which means, that he is in his do- 
tage. What he thought and said of the periods of mental vigor 
and decline, when he was yet Lord Brougham, is of much interest. 
In his “ Discourse on Natural Theology,” he urges no mean argu- 
ment for the immortality of the soul, and its independence of mat- 
ter. He says that the period of the greatest mental strength and 
clearness is precisely the one of bodily decline. The strength of 
the body, its agility, its patience of fatigue, indeed all its qualities, 
decline from thirty at the latest ; and yet ‘the mind is improving 
rapidly from thirty to fifty, suffers little or no decline before sixty, 
and therefore is better when the body is enfeebled, at the age of 
fifty-eight or fifty-nine, than it was in the acme of the corporeal 
faculties thirty years before.” This doubtless is true; the condi- 
tion being observed, that neither mind nor body have been abused 
and prematurely wasted. Moreover, “it is equally certain, that 
while the body is rapidly decaying between sixty or sixty-three and 
seventy, the mind suffers hardiy any loss of strength in the gene- 
rality of men; and men continue to seventy-five or seventy-six in 
possession of all their mental powers, while few can then boast of 
more than the remains of physical strength. And instances are 
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not wanting of persons, who between eighty and ninety, and even 
older, when the body can hardly be said to live, possess every 
faculty of the mind unimpaired.” 

These are the compensations of life: so much strength of mus- 
cle given up for so much intellect and soul, so much of the body 
put off for so much of immortality put on. 


CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION IN CHILDREN. 


Aways true it is, that, where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish: they sink into dull, plodding, matter-of-fact, eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping animals. What Sir William Hamilton calls the 
representative faculty, the faculty which has power to present the 
absent or the unseen with so much power and brightness as to 
make it a present reality, is essential to a bright living and opera- 
tive faith. Any form of religion whjch does not appeal to this 
faculty, lift it up, and vivify it, will die out: and it ought to ; for it 
cannot fling the light of eternity over the dusty ways of time. We 
talk about reason in religion, as if that were the chief means in the 
discovery of truth. It is only one; and, if separated from the rep- 
resentative faculty, gives us only dead formulas, or, what is worse, 
barren negations. Reason and the representative faculty make 
the past alive, and bring the future near; making the spiritual 
world, not a vast inane, but a bright vista of ascending landscapes. 

Hence the vast importance of cultivating the imaginative faculty 
in childhood. There is not the least danger, that, in the Yankee 
character, it will outstrip and overtop the others. The heresies of 
the sects arise in part from our plodding literalism, which is totally 
unfit to appreciate the grand Orientalism of the Scriptures. 

Not only the study of grammar and mathematics, but of poetry, 
should be introduced into the schools, and the passages-of the best 
authors, from Spenser to the Brownings, laid up in the mind as an 
exercise both for imagination and memory. History should be 
read; not merely such histories as relate past events, but those 
which make the past present, — under which description come pre- 
eminently Grote, Macaulay, and Prescott ; and Walter Scott and 
Shakspeare, so far forth as they make the past live again, are bet- 
ter historians a thousand times than the mere annalist who strings 
facts together, without so grouping and magnetizing them as to 
make them dramatic. 
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We hate compilations where the poetry is tinkered, and the 
imagery enfeebled, to be adapted to children. | We have a collec- 
tion designed expressly for children, which includes ‘the Sailor 
Boy.” That poem has this line, the most perfect word-picture 
conceivable : — 


“Tis the lightning’s red glare, painting hell on the sky.” 
This is toned down, despicably, thus : — 
“Tis the lightning’s red glare, flushing far o'er the sky ;” 


with a foot-note of apology, that the change was made for fear the 
original line wonld present an image which would not be pleasant 
to the children. What nonsense! As if the children, who are crazy 
for battle-pieces, and spout ‘‘Hohenlinden” as soon as they can 
talk, needed to be put on this milk-and-water diet. 

Burns says, that, when a boy, he used to read the ‘ Traveller’s 
Hymn” of Addison; and he tells us how the two lines in particu- 
lar affected him : — 


“ For though in dreadful whirls we hung, 
High ‘on the broken wave.” 


In a single phrase, the whole scene is presented; the vessel riding 
the top of one of those awful eddies, hanging from it, and about to 
plunge into the gulf below. This same hymn is in some of our 
collections ; but this couplet of incomparably graphic power is 
spoiled in this wise : — 


“Though by the dreadful tempest tost, 
High on the broken wave.” 


When Burns sent to the publisher “‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled,” the publisher thought it might be improved, and suggested, 
that instead of the line, “*‘ Welcome to your gory bed,” it should 
read, ‘‘ Welcome to proud Honor’s bed.” ‘‘ No,” said Burns ; ‘let 
it stand as I wrote it;” and so saved the noblest of lyrics from 
being spoiled. We have tried in vain to find a genuine, bond-fide 
edition of the “* Arabian Nights,” containing Aladdin’s Wonderful 
Lamp, the Forty Robbers, and the rest. If some publisher would 
resuscitate the work, and let us have it, well illustrated, he would, 
in our judgment, do a better service to the rising generation than 
those who get up goodish stories of goodish people. 

Children have a vein of Orientalism in them, and delight to 
have the representative faculty roused into exercise; and the dan- 
ger is, not that thereby the character will lose its balance, but that 
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it will be lost without it. Reason and imagination complement 
each other. One is all eye; the other, all wing. With only the 
former, we see clearly a few feet around us; but only from our 
mole-hill, where we stick fast. With only the latter, we plunge 
hither and thither, and see nothing. With both, we rise like the 
eagle, fronting the sun, all the dominions of noon lying beneath us, 
all their objects lying in light, their relative distances measured, 
and all their outlines confessed. s. 


PRAYER FOR THE ETERNAL CALM. 


From among the sweet strains of the ‘“‘ Book of Praise,” no- 
ticed on another page, we select the following invocation, highly 
appropriate as a prayer to be breathed by us in these troublous 
times : — 


“Calm me, my God, and keep me calm, 
While these hot breezes blow : 
Be like the night-dew’s cooling balm 
Upon Earth’s fevered brow. 


Calm me, my God, and keep me calm, 
Soft resting on thy breast ; 

Soothe me with holy hymn and psalm, 
And bid my spirit rest. 


Calm me, my God, and keep me calm: 
Let thine outstretchéd wing 

Be like the shade of Elim’s palm 
Beside her desert spring. 


Yes: keep me calm, though loud and rude 
The sounds my ear that greet, — 

Calm in the closet’s solitude ; 
Calm in the wrestling street ; 


Calm in the hour of buoyant health ; 
Calm in my hour of pain; 

Calm in my poverty or wealth ; 
Calm in my loss or gain; 


Calm in the sufferance of wrong, 

Like Him who bore my shame; 
Calm ’mid the threatening, taunting throng 
Who hate thy holy name; 
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Calm when the great world’s news with power 
My listening spirit stir, — 

Let not the tidings of the hour 
E’er find too fond an ear; 


Calm as the ray of sun or star, 
Which storms assail in vain ; 
Moving unruffled through earth’s war, 
The eternal calm to gain.” 
Horatius Bonar. 1856. 


REFLECTIONS. 


A tragedy, before it is acted, resembles the statue of Pygmalion. 
It is the genius of the actor that gives it life. 
‘“‘ How many men of shining parts, 
To feed their brains, have starved their hearts, 
And climbed the heights of Fame to find 
They’ve left their happiness behind !” 


The author, like the penman, often obscures what he writes by 
unmeaning flourishes. 

The passages in books which produce the most effect are usually 
expressed in the simplest language, and thus go straight to the 
reader’s mind and heart. 

An author cannot judge how his writings will affect others, 
until he is cool ; for others will be cool when they read them. 

Many a brilliant writer resembles a fire-fly, — sparkling, but not 
enlightening. 

Many a thought appears to be original only because it is crude. 

Many words often darken what a few would make plain. 
Superfluous words smother good thoughts. 

Most books are written before the decline of life, and therefore 
do not give men’s last conclusions. 

To make wise words weighty, they must be backed by an au- 
thority which gives the world assurance of their wisdom. 

A mere list of words denoting pleasant objects and kind affec- 
tions tends to soothe the mind. 

Words change their meanings from causes too numerous to be 
mentioned: so that the old and the young often attach different 
meanings to the same word. 
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Genius ripens early ; wisdom, late. 

A man’s character shows itself in his dreams, and he may profit 
by their lessons. 

The smaller the mind, the greater the pride in petty distinc- 
tions. 

Many’‘a title-page is a page of titles spread out like a peacock’s 
tail. 

Where there is only one side to a question, some men always 
take the other side. 

If a man lives as he ought, the more he is looked into, the better 
he appears. 

Every one totters, at times, under the burden of life. 

There is no discharge from the warfare within us. 

The circulation of money is to the State what the circulation of 
the blood is to the body. E. W. 


“HOW LONG WILL THIS WAR LAST?” 


One of the most protracted wars in all history was that known 
as the Peloponnesian, between Athens and Sparta. It lasted twenty- 
seven years, interrupted only by a peace of one year, which was 
only a hollow truce. It did not close because either party was 
exhausted, but because a third power, that of Persia, intervened, 
allying itself with Sparta; when Athens lost her navy, and her 
capital was taken, and she was subjugated. During much of this 
time, Sparta, which had no navy, was blockaded by the triremes 
of her enemy. 

It may seem incredible that two contiguous peoples could hold 
out through twenty-seven years of almost uninterrupted mortal 
strife ; but the secret is soon told. Attica, of which Athens was 
the metropolis, numbered twenty-one thousand citizens and four 
hundred thousand slaves. Grote does not give the number of slaves 
and free citizens in Lacedemonia; but the relative proportion pro- 
bably was not far from the same. The slaves tilled the soil at 
home, and supplied the armies with bread ; and bread, not money, 
makes up the sinews at least of defensive war. Hence these two 
peoples not only fought’ these twenty-seven years, but, for half a 
century afterwards, we find them raising armies and equipping 
navies. 
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Athens was victorious at first, and continued so, while under 
the guide of her greatest statesman and orator, Pericles, whose 
advice and policy always were concentration of the military force. 
After she lost him, she fitted out distant expeditions, and, in attempt- 
ing to capture Syracuse, lost the flower of her army, and never 
recovered from the disaster. 

Notwithstanding the President’s proclamation, the Rebel States 
hold from two to three millions of slaves. With these to supply 
bread, and build fortifications, they can hold out twenty years, and 
more, unless we beat their armies, and scatter or take them. So says 
Jefferson Davis; and for once he tells the truth. Universal eman- 
cipation, with victory sharply and quickly followed up, are plainly 
the only ways of peace. That the Rebel States have become 
nearly exhausted, and that the war will soon end by mere collapse, 
is a delusion which will be disastrous the more we indulge it. 
Spite of our blockade, spite of our ridiculous ‘‘ anaconda” system 
of operations, the war will drag on to the next generation, unless 
the government deprives the Rebellion of its slave support, and 
annihilates its military force. What has been will be. s. 


SIMPLICITY OF DR. M‘CRIE’S MANNER. 


WE were first struck by the great simplicity of his manner. It 
reminded us of a remark of Robertson’s, on his return from his visit 
to London, immediately after the publication of his “ History of Scot- 
land.” The extraordinary merit of the work had introduced him to 
all the more eminent literati of the time; and he was asked on 
coming back, by a friend in Edinburgh, whether he thought the cele- 
brated men, his new acquaintances, varied as they were in genius 
and acquirement, had any one trait in common. “ Yes,” replied the 
historian, “one trait at least, and a very striking one: all the truly 
great among them are marked by a child-like simplicity of manner.” 

The Sunday on which we first heard Dr. M‘Crie, was, as we have 
said, early in the season. ‘There had been a sudden change of 
weather a few days before, and there was a great deal of coughing 
in the chapel. We were annoyed by finding some of the pithiest 
remarks in the discourse broken in upon by some remorseless 
cougher, and mutilated, so far at least as the listeners were concerned ; 
and the doctor seemed somewhat annoyed too. He knew bet- 
ter, however, than we did, in what degree even coughing lies under 
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the restraint of the will; he knew, too, what we did not, that, when 
people are very much surprised, they cease to cough. Suddenly the 
doctor stopped short in the middle of his argument: every face in 
the chapel was turned to the pulpit; and, for a full minute, so dead 
was the stillness, that a pin might be heard to drop. “I see, my 
friends,” he said with a suppressed smile, “you can all be quiet 
enough when I am quiet.” It would be difficult to imagine a better 
humored rebuke ; but certainly never was there a more effectual one. 
A suppressed cough might occasionally be heard during the rest of 
the service, but not even the tithe of what had disturbed it before. 
Simple as the incident may seem, we remember being much struck 
by it, as illustrative of the peculiar shrewdness of the character. — 
Hugh Miller’s Witness Papers. 


SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 


WESLEY was a good example of ‘‘ systematic beneficence.” He 
remarked in early life, that he had known but four men who had 
not declined in religion by becoming wealthy : later in life, he cor- 
rected the remark, and made no exception. He himself, therefore, 
guarded scrupulously against the danger. When his own income 
was but £30 a year, he gave away £2; when it was £60, he still 
confined his expenses to £28, and gave away £32 ; when it reached 
£120, he kept himself to his old allowance, and gave away £92. 
The last insertion in his private journal, written with a trembling 
hand, reads thus: ‘ For upward of eighty-six years, I have kept 
my accounts exactly. I will not attempt it any longer; being satis- 
fied with the continual conviction, that I save all I can, and give 
all I can; that is, all I have.” —J. Wester, July 16, 1790. 


ERRATUM. 


Srory or Joz. — The author of the interesting narrative (none 
the less interesting because fictitious) which appeared in our 
Magazine, under the above title, wishes ““to correct a misprint in 
the last extract from Mr. Ray’s journal, before giving any more 
of his writings to the public. ‘Joe’s Hymn’ was written by my 
brother, Mr. Ray, himself. It was never placed by him in his 
journal, but was inserted there by me when I sent the extract to 


the Magazine. — Henry Irvine.” 
VOL. XXXI. 27 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Christian Examiner, whose circular may be found among 
our advertisements, enters the present year upon its seventy-sixth 
volume. It has been for forty years the ablest organ of free and 
liberal thought in America. It has always been the fearless advo- 
cate of moral and political reform, and applied itself unsparingly 
to purge our institutions of their leaven of corruption. It has at 
no time exhibited the results of more profound and varied scholar- 
ship than under its present management. In no American publi- 
cation do we find a body of such thorough and impartial criticism 
as the “‘ Examiner” has under its ‘‘ Review of Current Literature.” 
In the present crisis of our national affairs, it has published articles, 
which in weight of matter, and dignity of tone, are better fitted to 
represent us abroad than any thing we have met with, except in 
the ‘ North-American Review.” 

We see only one thing to be desired in the “ Examiner ;” and that 
is a wider range in its theological discussions. It has given us, 
without stint, the radical tendencies of German Hegelianism: 
why not give us also its conserving and renewing influence? We 
waut both. The great movement of thought in Germany, called 
the Renaissance of the nineteenth century, had a twofold drift, — 
one to sweep away all the old landmarks and all external authori- 
ty ; the other to penetrate the old theology, and transform it with a 
new and diviner life. As the ‘* Examiner” is the organ of no sect 
in religion, but of all free and liberal thought; not of a school, 
but of all Schools that are progressive, —we are persuaded, that, by 
embracing the latter more unreservedly, it would speak to a vastly 
wider circle of readers, and exert a more decisive influence in the 
reform of Christian theology. 

The “Examiner,” with which the present year opens, has an 
article on Weiss’s “‘ Life of Theodore Parker,” entirely eulogistic ; 
Uhland, very interesting to all lovers of German song; Arthur 
Schopenhaur, philosophically profound and discriminating; Our 
Ambulance System, a plea of humanity for our wounded soldiers ; 
the Two Messages, contrasting the mendacious policy of Jeff. Davis 
with the emancipation policy of President Lincoln; with shorter 
articles. The Review of Current Literature embraces twelve pages 
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of genial and scholarly criticism. These articles are richly laden 
with thought, in the style, clear and sometimes pungent, which 
characterizes the writers of this periodical. We wish it all success 
and an increasing patronage. 8. 


The Book of Praise, from the best English Hymn-writers, selected 
and arranged by Rounpett Patmer. Cambridge: Sever & 
Francis. 

This collection embraces four hundred and twelve hymns, 
among which are some of the best sacred lyrics in the English 
language. They are selected with great care, and after extensive 
research among works of devotional poetry new andold. The 
selection is made with excellent taste and discrimination, and 
embodies some of the tenderest, sweetest, and most fervid breath- 
ings of Christian piety. The editor assures us in his preface, that 
“‘ the text has been verified by collation with the original work of 
the author or an authentic copy,” with some exceptions, which are 
specified in notes at the end of the volume. This enhances very 
much the value of the collection. We have now the authentic 
originals of old hymns which had been mutilated ; or where hymns 
had been recast and adapted by later writers, or where a part only 
has been taken, we have the fact carefully stated in the notes. So 
far as theology finds expression in the collection, it is the Trinita- 
rian and sacrificial ; but the hymns have the unction of the deep- 
est religious experience. 8. 


Books for the Camp-fires. Boston: James Redpath. —* On 
Picket Duty” is a collection of stories of personal experience. 
** The Rose Family” is a fairy tale. Both by Miss L. M. Alcott, 
author of ‘“‘ Hospital Sketches.” They are pleasant stories, in 
cheap form, with a good moral tone, well adapted to beguile 
the vacant hours in the camp or the hospital. The publisher 
announces three other works in preparation. It is of the first im- 
portance that our soldiers should be liberally supplied with reading 
in this form, to keep out the besetting vices of the camp. 


The Color-Guard ; being a Corporal’s Notes of Military Ser- 
vice in the Nineteenth Army Corps. By James K. Hosmer, of the 
Fifty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers. Boston: Wal- 
ker, Wise, & Co., 245, Washington Street. 1864. 
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This is one of the best of our soldiers’ books. The writer can 
handle a pen as well as a musket: indeed, we mean no disparage- 
ment of his soldierly qualities when we venture to affirm that he 
is a better clerk than musketeer. He tells his story well, at all 
events, and he has a story to tell; and his book, besides its great 
charm for the time, will have an abiding interest and value as a 
bit of real human experience in a most eventful time. E. 


The Poems of Robert Lowell, ‘author of ‘‘ New Priest in Con- 
ception Bay.” A new edition, with many new poems. Boston: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1864. 

Robert Lowell has done good service in our great struggle by 
his noble lyrics. These constitute for us the great charms of this 
beautiful volume, which contains, with the inspirations of a high 
patriotism, the sweet and faithful words of a genuine poet and a 
true evangelist. E. 


Bertha Weisser’s Wish. A Christmas Story. By M. L. B. 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co., 106 Washington Street. 1864. 

We hope it is not too late to call the attention of our readers to 
this charming little story-book. E. 


Papers for Thoughtful Girls. By Saran Tytter. By Crosby 
& Nichols. Excellent advice by somebody who understands girls. 
We wish the light-headed ones, too, would read it. 


The following are books of smaller size, published by the 
American Sunday-school Union ; they inculcate good moral and 
religious lessons in the form of narrative: ‘‘ May Chumleigh,” 
‘“‘The Transformed Village,” ‘‘ Leonard the Lion-heart,” “ The 
Haunted House,” “ Daily Life of Childhood.” 


PAMPHLET. 

A Plain Letter to Rev. Thomas Worcester, D.D., in which are 
recited a few facts touching the author’s intercourse with the Presi- 
dent of the General Convention, and his connection with and 
excision from that body. By B. F. Barrerr. New York: 
Mason & Brothers. y 


Several articles received from contributors, and omitted for 
want of room, will appear in the next number. 





